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“Vertical Diversification”—Our Next Big Step? “26* 





The Food you save can help win the war 


Here are more food-saving 
ideas from Armour, to help you 
do your part in conserving 


America’s vital food 


MMWE food on your table is a war weapon. 

It’s part of America’s food supply cee 
and it must be stretched to provide our 
fighting men with the hearty meals they 
need, to keep our home front healthy and 
strong, to maintain the efficiency of our 


That’s why it’s important to conserve 
food... to prevent the waste of a single 
morsel. 

If you and every other American home- 
maker were to cut out the food waste in 
your kitchen, enough food would be saved 
to feed our armed forces. More than 
enough for our allies’ needs. 

To help you stretch the food supply, 





Main Dish for 6... from Leftover Meat 
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Armour and Company brings you the changes leftover meat into a hearty din- — inch thick. Spread with meat drippings 
food-saving ideas on this page. 1 hese are ner. Here’s how: melt 3 tablespoons and meat mixture, then roll like jelly roll. 
simple, practical ways to fight food waste drippings in frying pan, add }2 cup Cutin 1'2 inchslices. Bake with cut side 
in your home. Use them. Devise other chopped onion, }2 cup chopped green — up on oiled baking pan, in 425° F. oven 
ways yourself. The food you save can help pepper, 2 cups ground leftover beef (or — for 15 minutes. Serve with brown gravy 
esiee thie wae, = pork or lamb) and brown lightly. Season. or mushroom sauce, 
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Save Drippings for Shortening Keep Beef Broth for Nourishing Soup Bacon Left Over from Breakfast? 


Make delicious pie crust this way: cut Save the broth in which ham, smoked hose two or three strips of already-cooked 
4 cup strained Star Bacon or Sausage tongue or corned beef is cooked. This rich, bacon that someone didn’t eat this morn- 
drippings into 3 cups sifted flour and | tsp flavorful broth will keep for several days ing ean add extra goodness to luncheon. 
salt, until mixture has coarse corn-meal in your refrigerator if you cool it quickly, Chop the cooked bacon and mix with pea- 
texture, Add approx. 12 cup cold water then put it in a covered jar. This broth nut butter or chopped hard cooked egg for 
gradually, mixing lightly. Chill before roll- makes a fine foundation for rich, tasty a delicious sandvich filling. Or use it to 
ing out. Makes | double and | single crust. vegetable, bean or split pea new zest to cream of potato soup. 
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How Armour Conserves By-Products 


There is enough leather in the 
hide of one steer to make twelve 


airs of shoes. Leather is just one 
‘iiicuuticinenn ie ~—6 CA rpOour and Company 


wasted by Black Market slaughterers. 
When you buy meat from reputable Suppliers of Meat and Dairy Products for America’s Military and Civilian Needs 


packers like Armour, you make sure 
that the by-products of the packing 
process are used for hundreds of 


Makers of Star Ham and Bacon, Star Beef, Veal and Lamb, Star Sausages, Star Canned Meats, 
Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products 


vital wartime needs. ©) APMOUR AND COMPANY 











when you look at the 
Tinest tractor tire made. 


aoe don’t have to rely on anyone else's say-so when it _—lugs are deep, sharp-edged and evenly-spaced. That tells 
comes to picking out the most efficient tractor tire.You —_—_ you this tire gives sure-gripping, smooth-rolling traction— 
can tell just by looking at its tread how a tite will work in the —_ backward as well as forward — with no jerks. Finally, you 
field. That's why we ask you to take a good look at the tire _— see that each lug is wider at the base than at the top— 
shown here—the great Goodyear Sure-Grip with its famous buttressed against lug tear. 

O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread. 

















And, fully as important as all these features, 
you see “Goodyear” — the greatest name 
in rubber—on this tire. That tells you 
in one word there's no finer tire 

made — whether it’s built with 
natural rubber or syathetic 


rubber! 


Notice that the lugs are not joined down the 
center. This self-cleaning tread has no 
corners or “pockets” to pack up with 
earth and cause slippage. That means 
more work in less time, and with 
less fuel. 


Next, you'll notice chat these 


OPEN CENTER 
Wo Med Traps 








BUTTRESSED BASE 
Guards against bug fear 
















EVEN SPACING 
Guards apainst jerks 
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GOODSJYEAR 


TME GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Siwe-Cryo Tractor 117es 






Sure-Grp—T_M. The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Company 














4 half-tracks are 
equipped with 







in America’s Vic- FP 
tory March. 5 


WEED CHAINS 


save tires & gas 


@ When your wheels spin on snow, ice or 
mud you burn up rubber and gas without 
going anywhere. e Prevent that waste— 
and avoid the back-breaking pushing of a 
car that’s stuck. Get your tire chains 
ready for service, now, today. If you need 
new ones ask for WEED CHAINS. For the 
best buy in tire chains ask for WEED AMER- 
ICAN BAR-REINFORCED. They have a bridge 
of steel on every contact link and thereby 
give longer mileage, better traction, greater 
safety. e Since the Armed Forces have first 
call on WEED TIRE CHAINS, we urge you to 
recondition used chains, so far as it is safe. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsturgh, Portland, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE <> 
COMPANY, iNC. 
BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


In Business for Your Safety 

















O FAR as yet reported, 
no farm organization is 
quite perfect. The mail 

occasional criti- 

seem I have 
at times disagreed strongly 
with stands taken by every one 
of the national groups. Grant- 
ing that there are faults, each 


here brings 


cisms that just. 
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A voluntary organization of 
independent individual citi- 
zens, and the State as an or- 
ganization including all with- 
in its boundaries, are quite 
different objects. The volun- 
tary organization must always 
exist for the benefit of the 
members, or cease to grow. In 


of the organizations has ac- theory the purpose of the 
complished many substantial State is the same. But when- 
services to farmers. With Wheeler McMillen ever government leadership 
stronger memberships, their gains the power and has the 
work could have been still more effective. disposition to insist that every citizen exist 


Never more than in the years ahead has agri- 
culture needed to be organized soundly and 
well. Without organized effort in a highly 
organized society, farmers would be at fre- 
quent disadvantage. We can be proud that 
very seldom have farm organizations sought 
unfair advantages. Their stands have almost 
always been in the national interest. The 
farmer who joins his nearest and ablest farm 
organization will almost invariably help him- 
self, and will help his fellow-farmers to help 
agriculture and the nation. 


x kk 


TO F. M. WITTER, editor of the Live 
Stock Leader, | am indebted for calling atten- 
tion to a strong paragraph written for his pub- 
lication by Theo. H. Lampe. I quote it entire: 

“Of all the discoveries in this war the 
greatest of all is no doubt the value of the 
All progress is made through the 
individual. No invention, enlightenment or 
great advancement is the result of communal 
discovery, it is only by the vision of some 
individual in the communal effort that new 
things come to light. You may have a 
wonderful machine, but it is the individual 
who thought it out, and it is the individual 
who pilots it to success. China has known, 
tried, and rejected totalitarianism, com- 
munism and empiric forms of government, 
the result of 40 centuries of experience. 
Russia is fast learning to lean on the in- 
dividual, and discarding state socialism in 
favor of individual progress, discovery and 
production in its communal effort. Man was 
made in God’s image and likeness and it is 
only through the individual enlightenment 
that communal effort can succeed. Govern- 
ment should serve man and not man serve 
government, for government has no authority 
except what man gives it.” 


* 


That, I believe, is sound thinking. Nor do 
I believe it contains the slightest conflict 
with what was said above about the desirabil- 
ity of good farm organization. The individual 
leadership that steps forward in the new paths 
of progress is strengthened by organized sup- 
port from other individuals. A group without 
the leadership of an individual is more likely 
to retreat than to advance. 


individual. 


for the benefit of the State—rather than the 
State for its members—the effect is com- 
pletely different. Freedom is gone and prog- 
ress at end. Society turns back to the dark 
ages of tyranny. 


xk wk k * 
FIVE SENATORS returned a few weeks 


ago from a world tour of fighting fronts. 
They ventured to express the opinion that 
American interests in other countries could 
be better looked after. They thought we 
ought to know how we will stand after the 
war with regard to use of the costly air bases 
we have built on foreign soil. They thought 
that since we are producing only 25% of the 
world’s oil and are furnishing 65% of that 
consumed by the United Nations, things 
ought to be evened up by using some of the 
oil located closer to the battles. They had 
some ideas on a fair deal for Uncle Sam 
and his taxpayers with reference to lend- 
lease. For such suggestions they were. de- 
nounced in editorials and on the air. “Stirring 
up misunderstanding with our allies,” it was 


called. 
* 


How right or wrong were their observations 
I am not in position to decide. I have no 
fear that any recipients of American aid will 
refuse further help toward winning the war. 
The best way to prevent future or present 
misunderstandings among the allied nations 
is for each to play absolutely fair with the 
other. These senators justified the expense 
of their trip by bringing home the truth as 
they saw it. The United States will best be 
able to work with other nations in the future 
if our own people are fully and truthfully 
informed. Our people will be willing to do 
more for other nations if they feel they are 
not being imposed upon. The five senators 
to be thanked for their patriotic honesty are 
three Democrats, Chandler of Kentucky, 
Mead of New York, Russell of Georgia, and 
two Republicans, Brewster of Maine and 
Lodge of Massachusetts. 


xk k * 


NO ONE with the faintest understanding 
of the terrible nature of modern war ever 
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“WERE WORKING TOGETHER » 


just as Americas Armed Forces are Fighting Logether- 


TO WIN THIS WAR!” 





Two Types of Pratt & Whitney 

Aircraft Engines, One for B-24 

Liberator Bombers and One for 
C-47 and C-53 Cargo Pianes 


Millions of Pounds of Aluminum 
Forgings Every Month 





Magnesium Castings for 
Aircraft Engines 











it takes teamwork to win wars; and 
Chevrolet is a willing teamworker with 
America’s armed forces and with other 
war producers in this greatest of all 
world conflicts. ... Our role in America’s 
war effort is twofold. ...We are a major 
producer—building Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines, anti-aircraft guns, high- 
explosive and armor-piercing shells, 
aluminum and steel forgings, iron and 
magnesium castings, military trucks and 
other products for our fighting men... . 
And we are also a major supplier for 
other war contractors—making vital 
parts by the million for more than 120 
other important war producers. . PY 
America’s industrial leaders are working 
together and winning the battle of pro- 
duction, just as America’s armed forces 
are fighting together and winning 
battles in the field. Chevrolet is proud 
to be playing its full part by serving as 
major producer and major supplier too. 


CHEVROLET 


GENERAL MOTORS 





Today Chevrolet Has More 
Than Sixteen Million 
Square Feet of Floor 
Space Devoted to the 
Production of Vol- 
ume for Victory 






90-mm. Anti-Aircraft Guns for 
America's Armed Forces 





Piercing Shells 





Thousands Upon Thousands of 
Military Trucks 


BUY BONDS 
FASTER 
BRING VICTORY 
CLOSER 
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You ean serve | 
on a battleship* 


No doubt about it, you can share in Naval action... you can help send 
tons of lethal metal hurtling against Axis shipping. You can do it, by thought- 
ful buying. 

Thoughtful buying helps provide more and better weapons to our Armed 
Forces, for it means less waste on the Home Front. It means, don’t buy 
unless you must . . . and then buy only the best and longest-lasting products. 
Naturally, you'll also take good care of everything you own. Give the battery 
in your car or truck the very best of care. These steps 
help free raw materials, labor, and industrial resources 
for the more important task of building ships, tanks, 
guns, and other needed weapons. 


Remember, thoughtful buying is another way to 
make savings and help curb inflation. Invest your 
extra dollars in War Bonds... and you'll have them 
with interest for your post-war purchases. 


*Battleships depend on Exide Batteries for vital services 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 355 vears the name ’ 
“Exide” has svmbolized 
dependabilitv. long life, 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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wants another one. The best thinking and 
the most straightforward efforts that can be 
built out of human experience must be de- 
voted to seeking a durable peace. There are 
those who believe that war can not be eradi- 
cated. They may be right, but even if they 
are, there is still every reason why mankind 
should try to find ways to live peacefully in 
this world. There are worse things than war. 
A world where freedom could not live would 
be worse than war. So would a world with 
no room in it for right and decency. Only a 
cowardly humanity would not fight for free- 
dom and decency. 


* 


Wars, like fist fights, begin out of unrea- 
sonableness. Most people have never had a 
fist fight. They have been fair enough them- 
selves, and able enough to create an atmos- 
phere of fairness around them, that their dis- 
putes have been settled in other ways. Civili- 
zation advances as fairness and reasonable- 
ness become more general. This is only 
another way of saying that the world gets 
better in proportion to its devotion to sound 
moral principles. 


x* kek 


THE TEACHER of the first district school 
I attended knew how to think up unusual 
punishments. One time he drew a five-inch 
circle on the blackboard and made one of the 
boys stand with his nose held in the center 


| of the circle. Another time he made two 


boys, not quite of equal height, stand in front 
of the school and hold a book between the 
backs of their heads. His inventions may or 
may not have improved the school discipline, 
but they did entertain the rest of us. I sus- 
pect the teacher thought his ideas were fun, 
too, but he never let us believe they were 
anything but stern penalties. 


* 


By holding box suppers and _ entertain- 
ments enough money was raised at this school 
to buy a small library for the use of the 
pupils. The two books I remember best were 
Stories of Great Americans and Swiss Family 
Robinson, both of which I must have read at 
least once every winter. The school house 
and no doubt the library too are gone, for 
years ago a good centralized school was 
built. Ours was the Rising Sun district. For 
more than thirty years the teachers were 
former pupils of the school. 


x*k*k x 


JOBS & PROFITS is the name of a new 
publication you can get from the Department 
of Commerce in Washington. It is full of 
good suggestions to those who want to make 
sure that their communities have work, after 
the war, for their own people. The more 
home opportunities, the less excuse there will 
be for costly Federal leaf-raking activities. 
Bureaucracy thrives on the neglect by citi- 
zens of their local responsibilities. 

If each neighborhood, town and city can 
find work for its residents, there will be no 
national employment problem. For each 
community the problem is local. And what 
is America? It’s your locality, and mine, 
and a few thousand others. 








Speaking of Traction— 
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Aa says you can go anywhere 












on his new tractor tires and hes proving it! 





—But Here’s a Better Way to Find Out for Yourself 


FTER all, what you want most 
in a tractor tire is TRAC- 
TION. To get the greatest traction 
a tire should 
1. bite into the soil 
2. grip the soil without slipping 
3. be self-cleaning. (If the tread 
clogs, it just can’t bite and grip.) 
Why not find out for yourself just 
what tire does this job best? Ask your 
neighbor what he thinks of the vari- 
ous types of tread designs. Take a 
look at all types én operation on your 
neighbors’ farms. Compare them. 
See for yourself why the tough, 
long-wearing B. F. Goodrich Silver- 
town gives you the kind of traction 
you want. 


Rubber is still mighty scarce. You help your country by 
making every tire you own last just as long as possible. 





Watch the Bite: the extra-high 
cleats and the open-center design 
of the Silvertown give a deeper bite. 

Watch the Grip: paired cleats of 
the Silvertown give double grip. 
Extra-heavy shoulders provide max- 
imum pull. 

Watch for Self-Cleaning: the tread 
design is open—no mud-catching 
pockets. And because it’s open, it’s 
flexible—the cleats spring the dirt 
free with a slingshot action. 


You can see these things for your- 
self right down the road on your 
neighbors’ farms. Make this check 
before you buy. See why we say 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns give 
you the “best traction on earth”. 






















BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance 
circuit is crowded the operator 
will say: ‘‘Please limit your call 


to five minutes.’’ 


Observing this time limit on 
essential calls, and avoiding all 


unnecessary calls, will help the 





whole war effort. 





PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL 
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A “FREE” SOCIETY eee Former Indiana 
Congressman Samuel B. Pettenyill needs a 
little instruction in elementary economics. 
[Farm Journal, September, page 19]. He 


| has grasped at the substance but has gotten 


only the shadow. Collective ownership of 
the means of production, transportation and 


| exchange are necessary in order to have a 
| free society. 


New Richmond, Wis. E. Roger Furbur 


Collective | ownership 
ownership, which means ownership by 


means State 


| politicians and management by bureau- 


crats. Of all forms of ownership, this 
would surely be the worst.—Ed. 


FINE BUT SCOFFISH e e e You have a 
very fine paper, but you are spoiling it with 
this scofiing at “college professors.” Lay off! 
It isn’t right to belittle education. 


East Alton, Iil. Adam Chura 
GEORGISTS ON THE JOB e e e Is 


it not time that farmers learn the lesson 
that the way to keep the selling price of 
land low (making it easily usable) is to 
tax it to its full annual rental value? Do 
this and do away with the taxation of im- 
provements, and you will greatly benefit the 
working farmer. His present land tax would 
be reduced. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Harold Sudell 


Under Henry George’s plan—the taking 


| of publicly created value (land rent) for 


public purposes, farm land booms could not 
occur. Land would have no sale value, there- 
fore no one would buy it for speculation. 
Only the improvements would have sale 
value... . 

| Farm] land has intrinsic production value, 
not made by the community. That which is 
due to intrinsic qualities of soil, etc., should 
also be taken by the community, but for a 
different reason. ... 

The ruinous speculative periods, tempting 
farmers to mortgage land to purchase it at 
inflated prices, is an evil which Single Tax 
would correct. 
West Chester, Pa. Bertha Sellers 
DON’T EXIST e e@ @ Now please give us 
an article telling us common laymen from 
whom do we borrow 200 or 300 billions of 
dollars when the money doesn’t exist. .. . 
We prefer to chase false prophets because 
they promise us lots for nothing. 


Canby, Oregon R. E. Cherrick 

Most of the “money,” although by no 
means all, is imaginary, created out of 
nothing. New Deal finance is like that. 
—Ed. 


A PERMANENT FSA? e e e Since the 
earth has no perfection, why expect FSA 
to be perfect? 

The FSA is a teaching program with 
future citizens in mind. All projects aren’t 
successful under FSA because of the ele- 
ments, grasshoppers, and dishonest clientele. 
Are all mining, oil enterprises and bonanza 
farms successful? 

Why are farmers waiting for the govern- 
ment to do something? Has the farmer ever 
tried to do anything for himself? Why does 
the farmer sell everything wholesale at cost 
or below cost, and buy all supplies at retail? 

The FSA should become a_ permanent 


| financing, teaching, helping and directing 


| 


organization of our government. 


Waterville, Wash. Melinda Hinderer 
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HIS new naval dual-purpose 

5-incher is bringing added 
advantages in fire power to our 
armed forces at sea and on 
invasion coasts. 


Here at Fisher, we take partic- 
ular pride in it, even though 
we do not make all of it. 


For the skills we have de- 
veloped go into it. All the 


crafts we have mastered are 
concentrated on it. It repre- 
sents the many kinds of Fisher 
craftsmanship combined in a 
fighting tool that gives our 
men the all-important edge. 


We believe in armament that 
holds an actual combat ad- 
vantage within itself. That’s 
why we throw our reserve of 
fighting craftsmanship into 


So-mm &RAL 





BACK 
THE ATTACK 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 


Keep America \ 








The Army-Navy “E” flies above four 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
four stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work, 


every tank, bomber or gun we 
build. And our fighting men 
tell us that it’s an added ad- 
vantage when the going gets 
tough. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIK 
NBC Network 





MOTOR S 








xs: ERE’S a book every truck owner 

should have,” write many enthu- 
siastic farmers. They find that it saves 
them time and money. Prepared by Stude- 
baker’s expert truck specialists—then 
checked by practical farm men—the 48 
profusely illustrated pages of this book 
apply to all makes of trucks. 

Already in its second printing, this 
book has been endorsed by numerous 
government agencies, state and national 
farm organizations. If you haven’t yet 
obtained your copy, ask for this valuable 
new book on farm truck care at once. 


Helpful information that 
every farmer needs 


You’ll find valuable suggestions on emer- 
gency adjustments— practical advice on lo- 
cating the cause of faulty truck perform- 
ance—a completely indexed guide that 
tells you just what to look for and what to 










Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


ORPORATION, T 
ND 27, INDIANA 


send me free 


oso 
THE STUDEBAKER C 
DEPT. F-5, SOUTH BE 
Without obligation, 
the Farm Truck.” 


‘THIS FARM TRUCK BOOK 
HAS SAVED ME 
TIME AND MONEY /” 





RUCK DIVISION 


copy of 48-page book, 








Valuable, new, 
48-page book from 
Studebaker 


“Care and Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck” 


do when your truck isn’t operating right. 


No obligation . . . just another 
Studebaker service 

The great Studebaker organization has 
long been helping farmers as well as other 
transportation users with their problems. 
And today, while new cars and trucks for 
civilian use are not being built, Stude- 
baker and its dealers consider it their obli- 
gation to help keep essential cars and 
trucks rolling with maximum efficiency. 

That’s why Studebaker has prepared 
and is offering free this new book, ‘‘Care 
and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck.” If you want a copy, 
apply at once. Mail coupon now. 


STUDEBAKER 


A household word in highway transportation since 1852. 

Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Bocing 

Flying Fortress— big, multiple-drive military trucks— 
other vital war matériel 








TLL Lee 
e of 


“Care and Maintenanc 










MATERIAL OFFERED IN COUPON 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH STUDEBAKER DEALERS 
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TALKIES 
ee RRM AMIRI as 


Phe North Star A moving play about 

people, life and tragedy 
in present-day Ukraine. Human, non-political 
drama of Russian village heroism—powerful, 
beautiful and sometimes grim. Credit ex- 
cellent Copland music, ditto direction and 
photography, ditto acting by Walter Huston, 
Anne Baxter, Eric von Stroheim, Ann Hard- 
ing, Walt. Brennan. Fine solid job. (RKO- 
Goldwyn) 


Corvette K-225 Among the best of the 

combat films for authen- 
ticity, thrills and careful good taste. The 
birth, convoy duty, and exciting climax of 
battles with U-boats and German bombers. 
Masterful direction, grand part-playing by 
Randolph Scott, James Brown, Ella Raines, 


others. (Universal) 
Princess Modern fairy tale (so to speak) 
O’Rourke about a Princess whose country 


has been gobbled up by the 
Germans. She comes to America, meets boy, 
of course. Charming and _light-handed 
whimsy, with Olivia de Havilland, Robt. 
Cummings, Chas. Coburn, Jack Carson, Jane 
Wyman. You'll like. (Warner) 


Whistling In 
Brooklyn 


Not quite up to his recent 
hilarious triumphs (but still 
funny) is this latest “whis- 
tling” flicker by Red Skelton. A cops-and- 
robbers plot, plus a truly comic scene of 
baseball against the sure-enough Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Cast includes Ann Rutherford, 


Rags Ragland, Jean Rogers. Funny. 
(M-G-M) 
Sahara _ Good, old, solid Humphrey Bogart 


excellent as usual in a tight-drawn 
drama about an isolated tank and crew in 
the fight in Libya against Rommel’s Germans. 
All right. (Columbia) 


Curviform Betty Grable in 
another gas-light stage story, 
back amid the waltzes, 
ruffles and tights of the "Eighties. Careful 
feeling for the period (in Technicolor), old 
and new songs, with a more subdued Betty, 
turn out a pleasant, not very notable musical. 
(20th C-Fox) 


Sweet Rosie 


O’Grady 


A couple of perfectly poi- 
sonous "teen-agers try to bust 
up their mother’s remarriage. Happily, the 
scheme fails, the biters are bit, and a lesson 
is learned. Good cast includes Mary Astor, 
Herbert Marshall, Susan Peters, Elliott Reid. 
(M-G-M) 


Young Ideas 


Adventure In Much like George Arliss’s 
Iraq “Green Goddess” is this 
story of a beautifully sinister 
sheik, head of a devil-worshipping tribe, 
playing high jinks with a group of Europeans 
forced down in the Near East desert. The 
principal character is played well by Paul 
Cavanagh. Ruth Ford, John Loder are in it. 
Over-talkdtive but interesting. (Warner) 


Crazy House Olsen and Johnson, makers 

of “Hellzapoppin”, in an- 
other gush of mad antics, plus assorted 
vaudeville. High-lights are such first-raters 
as the dancing De Marcos, Cass Daley, Delta 
Rhythm Boys, Count Basie band. Many 
laughs, but on the whole only fair to good. 
( Universal) 


Always A 
Bridesmaid 


Not very choice song-and- 
comedy show of inferior pat- 
tern. Featured are the 
Andrews Sisters, Charles Butterworth, Billy 
Gilbert. Avoid. (Universal) 


Charles F. Stevens 
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What are you going to do for 


that mechanically-minded boy of yours? 


Will a set of harness be the best you can 
offer him? 

Disappointment? Nothing better than plod- 
ding? 

Slowness? Hard work? Muscle instead of 
science? 

Or will you give that boy of yours, made 
mechanically-minded by war, the key to a real 
farming machine. 

..a machine he will recognize instantly as 
fitted as perfectly to its job as the jeep or the 
amphibian, the tank or the tank-buster he has 
been living with ...a machine that gets things 
done? 

The boys coming back are going to compare 
the tools you give them to work with, with the 
kind of machines they fought with . . . lean, 
powerful, fast, rugged, hard-hitting, maneuver- 


able machines of war. 

They’ll want the same kind on the farm, 

And the boys you’ve loaned to war plants, 
where they’re working with really efficient 
machines, will have the same ideas as the 
soldier boys when they return. 

Prepare now to meet them at the gate with 
the key to a Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System. Its mechanical perfection and its 
ingenious design will make them eager to 
stay with you on the farm. 

Then, too, they will know that your think- 
ing has advanced, just as theirs has been 
advancing through daily contact with the 
latest in mechanical equipment. 

Every boy is proud of a father with modern 
up-to-date ideas. Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dear- 
born, Mich. 
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*The Ford-Ferguson Tractor alone, has dared 
G i to upset old traditions about power on the farm. 
J. ; 


Its entirely new principle means—automatic, hydraulic con- 


aaa _— trol of implements—no manual strength required—no built- 
Perec in or added weight needed to get traction. 
FE RG SON It has full two-plow capacity, four-wheel stability, safety 
SYsjTEM starter, individual rear-wheel brakes, power take-off—a com- 
—_—_——SS plete tractor with no extras to buy. 


A broad line of Ferguson Implements meets all farming conditions. 
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“Go ahead, mister. Count the points. 
No, not on the head. On the hoof! That 
buck’s good for at least 85 pounds of 
tasty venison. And a pound of steak 
these days takes a lot of valuable ra- 
tion points! 

“That’s one way sportsmen help get 
this war won. You hunters brought 
home sixty million pounds of venison 
last year. Let’s see—that would release 
about enough meat to feed our over- 
seas Army for a month or more. So 
let’s make every shot count again fhis 
season. 


“Peters High Velocity cartridges 
with Inner-Belted bullets are your best 


PETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member American Wildlife Institute,"*For a More Abundant Game Supply” 
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“A 1000-point buck! 
Count ‘em yourself!” 


says ““DOC” PETERS 


bet for big game. You know their rep- 
utation for long-range accuracy and real 
smashing power, good at any hunting 
range. 

“Peters production is going to Uncle 
Sam these days, so I don’t have to tell 
you to take extra good care of your am- 
munition. Between trips, store it in a 
dry, cool place—not a damp cellar or 
attic. And remember that your local 
Peters dealer stands ready, as always, 
to help you with your shooting plans 
or problems. Good hunting!” 


P.S. Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


iS REG. U. 86. PAT. OFF. INNER-BELTED 
ARTRIDGE DIVISION TRADE MARK. 


HIGH VELOCITY 
iS A PETERS 


PACKS THE 
POWER 
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H We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good te actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
@ pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sh 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

When ordering always say, ‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife.’’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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_ WHEN BETTER Al ES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





6 iin a gang of young Amer- 


icans — alert, eager, vital — 


Train ’em, groom ’em, wrap ’em 
in flying clothes and give ’em a big 
B-24 Liberator to fly — 


Brief a target for them someplace 
where the Japs are thick, or 
where enemy factories cluster, 
ripe for the fall of a big stick of 
bombs — . 


Take all that, lump it together, 
and you’ve got the big purpose for 
which tens of thousands of work- 
ers in quiet Flint and suburban 
Melrose Park are working night 
and day. 


Buick men, schooled and tradi- 
tioned in doing things the good 
way, who in the past year or so 
have learned to do things even 
better than before. 


Forgemen, machinists, lathe men, 


engineers, metallurgists, produc- .. 
tion wizards — all of them joined § 


BUICK DIVISION OF 


together now in just one real aim: 
To come closer and ever closer to 
absolute perfection in the making 
of a mechanical thing. 


What they make are the Pratt & 
Whitney engines that are original 
equipment on the Liberator. 


What they make them with are the 
finest of materials, the best and 
latest of machinery, the fine, pa- 
tient, insistent skill of people good 
at their jobs and proud of it. 


Some day they. won’t be building 





Keep America Strong 

















GENERAL 


Every Sunday Afternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 





OF THE AXIS 


war goods any more. They'll be 
back instead producing things to 
make life sweeter, liberty more 
meaningful, the pursuit of happi- 
ness easier. 


But they’re not thinking about 
that — yet. They’ve got a job to do 
for those guys swathed in flying 
suits whose work it is to drop the 
bombs that pave the way for 
Victory Day. 


It’s their biggest job ever, and 
they’re making it their best. They 
want the crew to know, whenever 
they see a Buick name plate on 
their Liberator engine, that 
they’ve got something good to help 
’em do their work! 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly 


flies over Buick plants in both 
Flint,Mich.,and Melrose Park, 
Ill., having been awarded to 
Buick people for outstanding 


performance in the production 
of war goods. 


MOTORS 








overty does not pay 


The more you think about War Bonds as bilities, the resistance to corrosion and the 
the best means of bottling up a portion of strength of Alcoa Alloys in the light of 
the fat years to uncork in lean years, the new economics created by aluminum’s 
more you become aware of how important gigantic expansion to meet war needs. 


leveled spending is to all of us. Out of their wartime experience, these 


A corollary fact also seems to be emerg- 
ing from War Bond thinking—that it is 


industry’s primary concern to plan ways to build. 
From the increased potentialities of 


engineers intend to help maintain postwar 


employment by imagineering new things 
° ¢ i) Lo) 


of increasing the number of people who 
will do the spending after the war. aluminum alone, Imagineers anticipate a 


The way to create more customers is to million new jobs throughout industry.* 


direct more money toward more people Will such employment assure higher 
average earnings for more people? 

If so, the slum clearance, crime pre- 
vention and higher minimum of living 
for which social reformers have leng 
pleaded, may well be speeded to realiza- 
tion by industry’s foresighted Imagineers. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1905 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—and the best way to do that is to give 
more people good jobs. 

The making of jobs appears as indus- 
iry’s most fertile resource. 

In our own sphere, for example, we see 
promise of action. Imaginative engineers 
throughout the land are exploring the 
lightness, the electrical and thermal capa- 


Rolls of Alcoa Aluminum sheet on 
their way to become bomber skins. 
What will they make after the war? 
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“ne ALCOA ALUMINUM 


= 
AN IORI ° * The booming demands of world-wide air traffic will be one big source of jobs. Alcoa is offering a 


, < SS GLOBAL MAP which makes startlingly clear the real world position of the U. S. Air routes, distances, air 
° moo _ insignia of 46 countries, military insignia and a great deal of information regarding planes and flying. 
Beautifully colored, 24 x 3342 inches, FREE. Write Alcoa Map Department, P. O. Box 52, New York City. 
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* LATE AND 
IMPORTANT 


November 9, 1943 


TO FARMERS— 





The margarine-butter situation is touch-and-go. Today's decision of 
the House Agriculture Committee to defer the Fulmer oleo tax repeal 
bill until January 3, 1945, was by a 14 to 1l margin only. Consumer 
pressure for tax-free oleo is heavy and will grow heavier. 


American Legion and leading farm groups are studying the problem of 
resettlement of war veterans who want to farm after the war. Present 
idea is that financing should be done by private agencies, not federal 
government; should be no colonization; new land should not be opened 
until present acreage is fully used; that the land be fit for farming; 
and that the veteran's farm experience be carefully considered. 


Only half the 1943 corn crop was harvested when snow blanketed 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa yesterday. ."The snow will 
hold up husking for at least a week, in some places more," farmers say. 
Soybean harvesting was practically completed. 


Record numbers of range cattle now moving through Kansas City and 
Chicago yards, and Corn—belt feeders are filling empty feed lots. 
Animals will get more hay and less grain than usual. 


Livestock ceilings and floors may spring leaks. Packers have been . 
subsidized for some time; under new order, they'll be penalized for 
breaking through floors or ceilings by losing subsidy in amount of 
violation. If the loss of subsidy is not as great as the profits they'd 
make by breaking through, some might break through. Floor could col- 
lapse, for instance, in case of a big rush to market, in which case the 


government might require shipping permits. 


The Administration is unwrapping the long-talked-of 1944 plan for 
government purchase and re-sale (at a loss) of entire crops. (See 
"Washington," page 23.) First move will be toward canned foods and 
foods now subject to subsidy. Also, maybe citrus, on which Judge Vin- 
son's OES has been hemming and hawing, while crop moves out of orchards 
and into huge and growing black market. 


WFA has directed release of 2,790,000 cases canned peaches, peas and 
tomato catsup to civilians. Growers who sell to canhouse should keep in 
mind that canners will operate cautiously in 1944, due to supplies over- 
hanging market, as well as increasing distrust of Washington monkey- 
shines and low profit margins. 


Stock pile of lard is twice as big as a year ago; supplies will pile 
up from now on, as a result of heavy receipts of hogs and light demand. 


Millions of bushels of Texas and Oklahoma kafir pouring into 
Buffalo to be ground and used in dairy and poultry feed. Price around 
$1.60 a bushel, with corn under $1.15 ceiling. Naturally, no corn. 


Look for government ceilings on live lambs and sheep to follow 
recently—announced cattle ceilings. 


The black market has overtaken Corn-Belt corn. Many sales at prices 
higher than ceiling, by overestimating the number of bushels in the crib 
or field. In Wisconsin, shock corn has been selling for $1.40 to $1.50 
a shock, which is equivalent to guess what. 


Yesterday's shift of administrative responsibility for most of 
WFA's field program-—-production goals, rationing of farm machinery, 
slaughter permits and transportation facilities—-from state and county 
[ War Boards to Triple-A, represents major change in policy. General 









































educational work, farm draft deferments and labor go to Extension 
Service, forest products to Forest Service. War Boards limited in 
future to co-ordinating activities of Triple-A and other agencies, and 


: a carrying out special programs. 
FARM JOURNAL 
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* FARM NEWS AND COMMENT 








“Flying county agent” is what they call Jim Rosson, Rogers county, Oklahoma. 
He makes farm visits in a bright yellow Cub trainer. He has picked out suitable 
landing spots on many farms, and expects to do all his traveling by air after the 
war. In the photo, he and Miss Evelyn Funk, home demonstration agent, have 
just landed in a sheep pasture to see Bob and Trent McSpadden, 4-H club boys. 


JOHN L. LEWIS IN MINNESOTA 


IG coal-strike headlines hid a small but 

very significant thing that happened in 
Minnesota the last week in October. The 
United Mine Workers Local No. 50 won the 
election at the Farmington plant of the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association. This 
makes the union, headed by John L. Lewis, 
bargaining agent for the employes. (See 
“John Lewis Again,” October Farm Journal, 
page 16). 

Out of 40 employes, 26 voted—16 for the 
union as bargaining agent, 10 against. Fol- 
lowing a previous election, won by union 
votes, the Regional War Labor Board ruled 
that the milk producers should sign a con- 
tract containing a union maintenance clause. 
The producers’ attorneys appealed to the 
War Labor Board in Washington, which will 
hold a hearing this Wednesday, November 10. 

Will WLB allow Lewis this toe-hold on 
agriculture? Nothing in the record indicates 
they won’t. Farm interests should watch 
with care. 


WHO’S BLAMING WHOM? 


AKING farm machinery is our business. 
We want_to keep our dealers in busi- 
ness, and supply our customers. Just give us 
a chance to buy the materials and see!” 
Such, in substance, was the retort of the 
farm equipment industry to President Roose- 
velt’s press conference charge that because 
they were making money in munitions, man- 
ufacturers were reluctant to supply farm 
needs. The biggest company took advertising 
space to point out that its profits from war 
production were substantially less than its 
“low normal profits” on farm equipment. 
The President was reminded that the in- 
dustry and farmers had fought steadily for 
larger alletments of materials and protested 
the drastic cuts. And while Washington 


press agents try to make farmers believe 


that farm machinery production will be 
doubled next year, M. Lee Marshall, ex- 
director of Materials and Facilities in the 
WFA, is not so sure. 

Here’s what he said not long ago in 
Chicago: “Limited plant capacity, together 
with the extremely heavy demand for similar 
parts for military use, may delay the de- 
livery of bearings, carburetors, transmissions, 
magnetos, connecting rods, crankshafts, disks 
and other items.” 


THE EAST WANTS CORN 

ECENT report of a seven-man committee 

from New York State Emergency Food 
Commission is anything but heartening. In 
telegraphic style it simmered down to this: 
VERY LITTLE OLD CORN ON FARMS 
IN MIDWEST. PRACTICALLY NO NEW 
CORN WILL MOVE UNDER EXISTING 
CONDITIONS UNTIL JANUARY 1. 

The fact-finding committee was dispatched 
to the nine states that produce three-fourths 
of the nation’s feed corn, after the Food 
Commission had word from its feed com- 
mittee to the effect that “90 to 100 million 
bushels of corn or its equivalent in other 
grains must be secured by the 13 North- 
eastern States in approximately equal 
amounts between November 1 of this year 
and April 30, 1944, or liquidation of dairy 
herds and laying flocks and the consequent 
depletion of the diet of millions of city 
dwellers will result.” 

The report, which was signed by Food 
Commission Chairman H. E. Babcock of 
Ithaca and by four other commissioners in- 
cluding William I. Myers, newly-named Dean 
of Cornell, added: “Should shipments fall 
substantially short of the necessary*minimum 
amount of 15 million bushels a month, it is 
possible that égg and milk production will 
be cut in half.” 

The deadline for shipments to start had 


come and gone before the investigating com- 
mittee made its report at a full meeting of 
the Food Commission in Albany on Novem- 
ber 4—and still corn was not coming through. 

There was no bitterness in the report. 
“Most of the farmers would like to sell us 
corn,” said Austin Carpenter, a member of 
the Food Commission and chairman of the 
investigating committee. “They are having 
troubles getting labor, and they would rather 
sell the corn at the elevator than have to 
run it through a hog. But they don’t see 
the sense of selling their corn at a ceiling 
that holds the price to less than $1 a 
bushel at the farm, when a hog will pay 
$1.25 or more a bushel for it.” 


SWEDEN’S RUBBER, ANYWAY 
HE shipment of rubber to Sweden, men- 
tioned in Farm News and Comment last 

month, has been explained by the State De- 

partment, which has been negotiating an 
economic agreement with Sweden for some 
time. 

It developed during the negotiations that 
the Swedes wanted delivery of 280 tons of 
crude rubber from Brazil, which was their 
property. They finally agreed to sell half of 
this to us. We then took the Brazilian ship- 
ment and sent Sweden the 140 tons we 
owed them. 


CREAM INSTEAD OF BUTTER 


HOLE milk creameries in the Middle 

West are shipping cream to New York 
instead of making it into butter. Manufac- 
ture of butter at the Strawberry Point (Iowa) 
whole-milk creamery, largest whole-milk 
creamery in the country, has been cut to 
about one day per week. Only enough is 
being made to supply stores, patrons and a 
few old customers, and that is being made 
from farm-separated cream. 

All of the cream coming from whole-milk 
patrons is being sold in New York. The 
cream is put in cans at the creamery, 
trucked to Dubuque where it is frozen, and 
then shipped by rail. For the past couple of 
months this has paid better than it would 
to make the cream into butter, and the work 
connected with it is much less. 


WHAT ABOUT WHEAT? 

PA ceiling price of $1.66 per bushel for 

soft red winter wheat definitely turns 
the spotlight on wheat. This figure is far 
below the guaranteed price of $2.20 per 
bushel (which acted as a ceiling price) 
during World War 1. 

The world wheat supply is. just under 6 
billion bushels (about the same as a year 
ago). This should be enough, with good 
management, thinks Joseph S. Davis, director 
of Food Research Institute at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He says: 

“By contrast with 1917-18 and. 1918-19, 
wheat has been and is extremely abundant. 
Abundance, however, is relative. If wheat 
supplies were reserved solely for seed and 
food use, there is no doubt that the aggregate 
would be ample to provide for maximum 
potential requirements in 1943-44, and leave 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CAMELS 
. 7 PRINGE ALBERT 


CHATILAL please! ; 


R. J. Reynolds Toba Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ry 





PRINCE AUBERT 

Ute smokes a pype remember Fince/Mbett 
«s The Nationa Joy Simoke 
Send that man in camp a gift of Prince 


Albert—he’ll welcome that extra measure 
of mellow, cool-smoking pipe enjoyment! 


"i ' he smokes @ cigarette, remember Comes 
i= are Fist th the Senice 


‘ . 
VJ io With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
laa and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
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NOTHER season is 

Fao and in my part of the 

country the livestock are in 

the barns. In the long winter eve- 

nings there is a little more time 
» think about things. 

One of the things I’ve been think- 


harvest 


ng about is the remarkable 

hievement of the American 
farmers during the last two years. 
I believe it will go down in his- 


ry as one of the glorious con- 
ributions to the winning of the 
war, 
inclined to 
ow his own horn, and he doesn’t 
fling about words like 
patriotism” and “God,” as some 
ther people do. Come to think of 
it, I’ve not heard a single farmer 
talk about “patriotism.” Most 
likely, his sons are fighting and 
he’s carrying on as best he can, 
sufficient labor or ma- 
chinery or spare parts or fencing 
or sufficient supplement feeds. 

In my county this summer I saw 
an old man of eighty-seven doing 
the whole of the work on a 120- 
acre farm, and getting through it 
omehow. A couple of farms away 
i little girl of ten drove a tractor 
all summer, On the next farm to 
us we could see the tractor lights 
moving across fields many a night 
until well after midnight. The wife 
of another neighbor did a good 
part of the plowing on a 500-acre 
farm. She is the mother of three 
small children all under twelve 
years old. She did all the cooking 
and washing, and put up about 
1200 cans of vegetables and fruit. 

All this is a pretty good cross- 
section of the farmer’s effort 
throughout the country. 

The more I’ve thought about it, 
the more it seems to me that the 
farmer doesn’t think enough of 
himself, or the farmer’s wife or the farmer’s 
children. They don’t talk about such things. 
They just go ahead and work harder, be- 
ause crops have to be harvested and animals 
ted. 


[The farmer isn’t 


loosely 


without 


BUT THE FACT REMAINS that the 
farmer and the job he and his family are 
doing are the foundations of everything else 

of our economic structure, of our war ef- 
fort, even of our civilization. A sick unpro- 
ductive agriculture produces a sick economy 
and a sick nation. 

To put it in its lowest terms, we need 
food as much as we need guns. In bitter 
crisis the nation can do without automobiles 
or bathroom fixtures or even new clothing, 
but it can’t do without food. 

A good farmer has to know mere than a 
doctor, a lawyer, a mechanic or an indus- 
trialist. He has to be first of all a specialist 
in farming, and that means that he must be 
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Farmers 





They Do Not Value Themselves and 
Their Work Highly Enough, Says 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


as well a veterinary, an agronomist, a bota- 
nist, a chemist, a mechanic, a forester, a 
biologist, a horticulturist and a lot of other 
things. 

On top of all this he has to have an in- 
born instinct for soil and the weather. And 
he has to be the greatest of gamblers, not 
only on the score of the weather, but nowa- 
days to cope with the whims and fancies of 
government control bureaus which change 
their minds about twice a week as to price 
levels and regulations and political policies. 

Economically speaking, farming is in itself 
a hazardous profession, but bureaucratic con- 
trol and regulations, more uncertain than the 
weather itself, have doubled and tripled the 
hazards. Ask any poultryman or livestock 
raiser. 

Farming is, save for hunting, the most 
ancient of all man’s skilled activities. With 
it, civilization itself began, and with the 
failure of agriculture the civilization of a 
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Novelist Louis Bromfield is a 
farmer as well. After traveling 
around the world and living in 
cities and in foreign countries, 
he concluded that the old fam- 
ily farm in Richland county, 
Ohio, is the best place to live. 


Think Too Little “""""""™ 
Of Themselves 


in many great nations of the world 
since the world began. 

The idea that a farmer is a 
“hick” is dead. Very often the 
farmer is the most able and for- 
ward-looking citizen of a com- 
munity, but the very earth gives 
him a stability and wisdom which 
other citizens sometimes lack, and 
protects him from fantastic social 
and economic experiments. 

He is the most independent of 
all citizens, and therefore the most 
American. 

He is the firmest of all believers 
in the doctrine that the state must 
be the servant of the people. He 
has been the first to revolt against 
the un-American, un-democratic, 
middle-European socialist doctrine 
that the people must be the serv- 
ants of the state. 


INDEED, THE FARMER’S in- 
dependence has sometimes worked 
to his disadvantage. He does not 
by nature submit to organization, 
and so he has never had the tight 
organizations armed with publicity 
agents and “public relations” coun- 
sels that have marked the progress 
of both labor and industry. The 
great majority of farmers are not 
organized at all. 

The future looks bright for the 
farmer, despite all the obstacles 
which temporarily have been placed 
in his way. A day will come when 
once again there will be labor and 
machinery and supplies, when bu- 
reaucratic controls will be done 
away with. 

Once again the enterprise and independ- 
ence of the American farmer will have an op- 
portunity to function without checks or handi- 
caps. The world will have to be fed for years 
to come, and there will be countless and 
growing demands for farm products to be 
used for alcohol and fabrics and plastics and 
many other things. 

No, I don’t think the farmer values him- 
self or his position enough. He takes too 
much for granted. Agriculture is one of the 
oldest and greatest 6f man’s activities, and 
off the farms have come half the great lead- 
ers of America and the world. The Navy 
and the Aviation service, not to mention the 
Army, are filled with farm boys like Joe 
Foss. And the rest of the family are doing 
a swell job at home. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest 
honors is to be called “a good farmer,” now 
more than ever in the history of the world. 
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nr Next Bie Strep? 








By Carroll P. Streeter 


HEN D. Howard Doane, of St. Louis, 

manager of the 7,000-acre Bobshaw 

Plantation in, Mississippi, visited the 
place in 1937, he found a distressing sight. 
There his negro share-croppers stood, gazing 
out over fields of cotton worth only a nickel 
a pound, while they had hardly a shirt on 
their backs. Cotton in shirts was costing 75 
cents a pound. 

“By George,” Doane said to himself, “there 
ought to be a way to do something about 
that!” 

Six yearselater I sat in his office in 
Louis and heard what he had done. He had 
developed an idea, not only for those Bob- 
shaw negroes, but for all agriculture. A war 
had intervened, and Doane’s idea now 
seemed also to answer a couple of vital ques- 
tions that peace will bring—how to employ 
rural young people who will be looking for 
a job; and, still more important, how to do 
it on farms and in country towns, thus keep- 
ing America rural enough. 

Doane calls this new program “Vertical 
Diversification,” by which he means that, 
instead of raising many crops, you concen- 
trate on your most profitable crop, and make 
it as nearly ready for the consumer as you 
can. 

He envisions farmers who will do some of 
the first-processing or manufacturing of their 
own products. Up to now they have let go 
of their stuff, just as they got it ready for 
somebody else to make money with it. 

“To hear some of the experts talk,” says 
Doane, “you’d think that the chief of sinners 
is a farmer who raises wheat in the wheat 
belt, corn in the corn belt, and cotton in the 
cotton belt. Yet those are the most profitable 
crops there—that’s why we have ‘belts.’ That 
implies that other crops must be less profit- 
able. Nevertheless, we have been urged to 
get rich by raising less of our best money- 
maker, and more of something inferior. Of 


St. 





Is D. 
Way to Increase Farmers’ 
for Rural Young People, and Keep America Rural Enough? 


course, we want to diversify crops enough 
to maintain soil fertility, prevent erosion, 
and raise a nutritious home food supply, but 
that’s all.” 


What Type Plants? 

Doane believes in a more promising 
course: 

“The next and biggest step in agriculture 
is establishment of fixed and moveable plants 
costing $5,000 to $25,000 to handle agri- 
cultural products grown near by, and which 
will extract, compress, dehydrate, refrigerate, 
concentrate and fabricate. 

“Most of this will be first-step processing 
only. Much of the product—often 50% to 
80% of it—need never leave the community. 
The farmer will be his own best customer. 
(He can be because he uses a lot of rough, 
non-precision goods with wide ‘tolerances.’) 
For example, in crushing soybeans, 80% of 
the product is oil meal, needed locally for 
feed. Why ship it away somewhere, get it 
tangled up in a maze of distribution and sell- 
ing, then ship it back? 

“The rest of the product will usually go 
to city industry for further processing into 
refined and precision goods. For instance, 
the soybean oil, which may end up in cook- 
ing fat or soap.” 

Products which offer the best possibilities 
for first-processing in rural industries are 
those which are bulky, full of water, or 
perishable; those offering a large margin of 
profit; those where a large number of 
handlers have crowded between producer and 
consumer; and those loaded with unnecessary 
features (such as five wrappings on a pack- 
age of breakfast food.) Some of the process- 
ing will be done on individual farms, some 
by farmers’ co-operatives, some by private 
companies, including rural-branches of city 
industries. 

Doane has a simple, convincing reason 
why “vertical” ‘diversification pays better 
than the “horizontal,” or many-crop kind that 
we have always known. 


Howard Doane’s “VERTICAL DIVERSIFICATION” the 
Incomes, Provide Employment 


“With horizontal diversification,” he ex- 
plains, “a farmer stays a raw producer, and 
in any line the raw producer, unless tightly 
organized, is the poorest-paid man in the pic- 
ture, whether he be farmer, fisherman or 
wood-chopper. That’s because there is such 
a multitude of producers, all competing one 
with another, and all forced to go on whether 
the price is high or low. Cotton farmers 
bring in as much cotton when it is 5 cents a 
pound as when it is 20 cents. Oftentimes 
more. They have to, to live.” 

Vertical diversification lifts a farmer part 
way out of this lowest-paid raw-producer 
class. Bobshaw Plantation with its negroes 
offers a beautiful illustration. 

Although Doane is a_better-than-average 
producer, raising well over a bale an acre, 
more than half the time he has made no 
money raising cotton. But he has never 
failed to make money at any cotton process- 
ing job he had ever undertaken, and he has 
tried a handful. 


The Bobshaw Enterprises 

First he built his own gin. It made money. 
Then he decided to store his own seed. He 
paid for the storage house out of savings 
the first year. Then it occurred to him that 
somebody must be making money selling his 
cotton. Accordingly, he joined a marketing 
co-op (one that pays its manager $55,000 a 
year and thinks he’s worth it). He belongs 
to another co-op that compresses bales for 
foreign shipment, and to still another which 
runs a cottonseed mill. The latter sells oil, 
linters, hulls and, and cottonseed meal. 

All of ‘these co-ops give him profits that 
used to go to somebody else. Mere raising 
of cotton is now only his first step, and the 
least profitable step, at that. 

Right after the war Doane plans something 
further, which, he admits, “may be only 
dreaming.” It is a plan to give those negro 
share-croppers more shirts and more money. 
Since 1937 he has trekked all over the United 
States searching for spinning and weaving 
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“The next big step in agriculture is the establishment of 


fixed and moveable plants costing $5,000 to $25,000, 
handling agricultural products grown near by, and 
~ which will extract, compress, dehydrate, refrigerate, con- 
centrate, and fabricate’”—D. Howard Doane. (As in the 
drawing, much of the product stays in the community.) 


equipment inexpensive enough, and simple 
enough, for the negroes to operate. Certainly 
they have time enough—it takes only an in- 
tensive three-months’ period, and about 42 
days more, for a share-cropper with modern 
equipment to make a cotton crop. And on 
this place there is plenty of need for cotton 
cloth. 

Doane has no notion that his share-croppers 
will ever make broadcloth shirts, percale 
sheets, or dress goods, but he does wonder 
why they couldn’t make rough fabrics for 
work clothes, tarpaulins, pick sacks, harness 
parts, and covering for bales. Those uses 
alone would take 10% of all cotton raised 
on the place. 

Just before the war Doane found the equip- 
ment he needed in some of the cottage in- 
dustries of England, and some day he will 
have some himself. 

Of course farmers have always done some 
processing. Every livestock feeder “processes” 
corn into meat. Farmers own creameries, 
cheese factories, elevatcrs and other co-ops 

now more than 10,000 of them. They 
“manufacture” hybrid seed corn. They make 
a little money with handicrafts. But there 
seems a fair prospect of a much bigger rural 
industrial development. 


We Face Three Surpluses 

The times have set the stage. “We face 
three surpluses sooner or later after the war 
ends,” Doane points out. “First will be a 
surplus of young people looking for jobs. 
More of them want to live in rural America 
than have ever been able to find opportunity 
there. They will be the most mechanically- 
trained young folks we ever had—well able 
to run the machinery in rural industries. 

“Second will be a surplus of certain agri- 
cultural products. With less men, less ma- 
chinery, less fertilizer, Jess everything, 
farmers last year produced at an all-time 
high. What will they be able to do when 
they get enough of all of these things again, 


on top of further advances in farming 
methods? 

“We won’t be able to export much, in the 
face of increasing agricultural competition 


all over the world, nor will we go on in- 
definitely with a free feeding program for 
distressed nations. Rather we will help them 
build their own agriculture. It will be 
cheaper for us and better for them. All of 
this means that from here on, farmers will 
have to depend on something more than mere 
raw production. 


“Third will be a surplus of factory space, 
which could well be turned to making the 
new machines and tools farmers will need.” 

A review of a few of the operating enter- 
prises surveyed by Farm Journal editors in 


recent months tends to confirm Doane’s 
theories. Iowa already has several small soy- 
bean mills, and will soon have more, some 
of them in connection with country elevators. 
Dr. O. R. Sweeney, head of the chemical en- 
gineering department at Iowa State College, 
believes that mills small enough to operate 
on beans raised within a five- or ten-mile 
radius will be entirely feasible. 

A bean mill near Quimby, Iowa, located 
on a farm two miles from a railroad, crushes 
soybeans and flax, pays more for them than 
farmers could get elsewhere, makes 30 to 40 
tons of oil meal a day, provides employment 
out in the country for 50 people, and shows 
a good profit. 

Last month I had a look at two co-operative 
cottonseed mills. One at Wilson, Arkansas, 
with a handsome plant of brick and steel, 
could have paid for itself the first year if no 
dividends had been paid or reserves set aside. 
The other, at Minter City, Mississippi, has 
operated since 1911, has made a profit every 
year but one, and has paid its members an 
average of $5 a ton more for cottonseed than 
the usual market. 

“We make about the same margin of profit 
whether cotton is 5 cents a pound or 15,” 
B. E. Mustin, the manager, told me—which 
is a lot more than the cotton grower can say. 

Hay-drying plants are making money. De- 
hydration of sweet potatoes for cattle feed is 
a coming business for the South, where a 
good carbohydrate feed is needed to substi- 
tute for corn. Many a rural canning factory 
is drying potatoes for the army, and after 
the war may be drying soup mixes and other 
foods. Farmers’ creameries have been drying 













skim milk. They may soon be drying whole 
milk, If so, housewives may buy packaged 
milk at the grocery store, at about half the 
price they pay for fluid milk now. 

In refrigeration big developments await 
only the end of the war. Farmers certainly 
will be freezing food for their own use and 
for sale, on farms and in community plants. 
One large organization of farmers’ creameries 
plans to freeze meat, vegetables and fruits. 
Some will have kitchens, so that food will be 
cooked first, then frozen. 


Cellulose Syrup, Alcohol 


Cellulose is one of our most plentiful and 
most valuable raw materials, but one which 
is largely wasted. Rural mills to grind wood 
flour for plastic fillers may be feasible. A 
machine to compress sawdust into fuel 
briquets is already in use in half a dozen 
states. Any kind of paper, and any kind of 
lumber substitute, can be made from corn- 
stalks and straw. Low enough costs, how- 
ever, may have to wait until wood is scarcer 
and higher-priced (a good possibility). 

Manufacture of wheat syrup (identical 
with corn syrup) is under way in a sugar 
beet mill in Michigan. This will provide 
another market for wheat and give year- 
around employment for men and mills alike. ° 

Distillation of alcohol from grain for motor 
fuel has produced all manner of exaggerated 
claims, but the newest facts are these: 

Alcohol is a splendid motor fuel, but at 
present cannot compete in cost with gasoline. 
However, any time gasoline gets enough. 
higher priced, or alcohol is made of cheap, 
cull produce, or crops are bred to produce 
more alcohol per acre, alcohol for motor fuel 
might come in fast. It is a matter of relative 
costs and prices only. 


(Continued on Page 76) 











; ABOUT D. HOWARD DOANE 


N HIS work as the nation's leading professional manager of 

farms (he manages 350,000 acres, helped found the American 
Society of Farm Managers), D. Howard Doane of St. Louis has 
thought deeply on the problems of agriculture. He believes 
agriculture will profit from wider adoption of what he calls 
"Vertical Diversification,” which he has tried successfully on a 
7,000-acre plantation in Mississippi. Farm and business leaders 
say of it: "This is the most sensible, most hopeful, idea we've 
heard of yet." What he means by “Vertical Diversification,” 
and how it is already being applied to build a better rural 
civilization, is the subject of: this article. 

















This machine automatically puts 
lids on boxes of co-op oranges 
which are ready to go to market. 


By Roy H. Park 


HE successful 50-year history of the 

California Fruit Growers Exchange is 

full of valuable object lessons for agri- 
culture, and not the least of these is its dem- 
onstration of the importance of processing 
and of profitable by-products. 

Four fundamental principles, expressed jn 
its articles of incorporation, have guided the 
Exchange from its beginning. They outline 
its purposes as: 

1. To furnish the facilities and agencies 
through which the fruit and by-products of 
its members may be sold to best advantage. 

2. To improve the methods of fruit 
handling in the groves and packing houses. 

3. To increase the consumption of citrus 
fruits and their by-products, by bringing 
about an equitable distribution at all times 
to all markets, and by developing new mar- 
kets, 

4. The Exchange shall be a non-profit co 
operative marketing organization owned and 
directed by its members. 

Following these principles, “Sunkist” mem- 
bers have kept in their own hands the serv- 
ices which most farmers turn over to others. 
One reason they’ve been able to do this is 
that they have the facilities for across-the- 
board services in the 214 local associations 





BELLWETHER (€0-0P 
DOES MORE THAN SELL 


Fifty years of co-operation have taken the California Fruit 
Growers into many fields besides production and selling. 


that are dotted among the citrus groves, in 
their central marketing cooperative, and in 
their by-product plants. 

The services of some of the local associa- 
tions go so far as to include staff entomolo- 
gists who, long before the fruit is even a 
blossom, are working on pest control. Nearly 
all provide members with orchard supplies, 
and with trained crews to pick the fruit and 
haul it in to the co-operative packing plant. 

Each individual meets the 
standards is stamped “Sunkist” by an auto- 
(Wraps are still placed by 
hand on lemons.) The fruit is then packed 
in boxes made right in the local packing 
plant from shook that comes from the lumber 
mills of an affiliated purchasing co-operative 

the Fruit Growers Supply Company. 


orange that 


matic machine. 


Local Workers, Peak Production 

Most of the workers in these plants—and 
at peak seasons a local “Sunkist” packing 
plant may have 300 people on the payroll— 
live right in the community. Many of them 
are high-school girls or housewives who wel- 
come a few weeks’ work. Not a few live 
on “Sunkist” groves themselves. 

The Exchange by-products plants, the first 
of which was built in 1915, are owned by the 
growers. They have paid for themselves 
many times over, and right now are at peak 
production. 
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Among other things, they'll turn out this 
year over 2,000,000 gallons of orange con- 
centrate, and over 1,000,000 gallons of lemon 
concentrate, for use by the armed forces and 
Lend-Lease. Exchange officials point out that 
one carload of orange concentrate is equiva- 
lent to 30 carloads of fresh fruit, and that 
the health value of the concentrate is com- 
parable to that of the fresh, since 85% of 
the Vitamin C is retained. 


Vitamins and Recipes 

“Sunkist” was one of the first organizations 
to discover “vitamines”—now shortened to 
vitamins—and to advertise them as early as 
1922. More recently the Exchange has led 
the way in fostering scientific research on 
Vitamin P, originally isolated in Europe and 
found in considerable quantities in lemons. 
Experiments conducted or inspired by “Sun- 
kist” have already demonstrated that this 
vitamin has amazing curative qualities in con- 
nection with skin diseases. 

In addition to its more technical research, 
the co-operative has its own “Sunkist” test 
kitchen, which evolves new every-day uses for 
the fruit, ranging from new recipes for an 
orange cake to how lemon juice can be used 
to remove stains. The result of all this work 
has been a steadily increasing consumption 
of citrus, during a period when the consump- 
tion of almost all other fresh fruits has de- 
clined. 

Production per tree has been increased 
and, despite a 400% increase in annual per 
capita consumption of oranges in the last 25 
years, there is in normal times surplus fruit. 


Citrus Surplus Is Chronic 

To utilize the culls and surplus, the Ex- 
change operates two by-products plants. 
While there is no surplus at present—the 
government has first call on 20% of the pro- 
duction—the plants are running night and 
day turning culls and government fruit into 
concentrated orange juice for shipment to 
Russia and England, pectin for gelatinizing 
other fruits, citric acid and flavoring oils. 

The residue pulp is ground into meal for 
livestock feed, for which there is a keen 
demand, since feed is scarce on the Coast, 
as elsewhere, and the pulp meal is equivalent 
to barley in feeding value. 

“All that is wasted today,” said Howard 
J. Brown recently, “is the trace of sugar that 
remains in the water we squeeze out in proc- 
essing. After the war we’ll concentrate that 
down to the point where it can be used in 
making molasses.” 

The Exchange now handles 75% of all the 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit produced in 
California and Arizona. Its volume is well 
over $100,000,000 a year. 

Doing it hasn’t been easy nor without its 
setbacks. In its first year of operation, the 
co-operative proudly announced it had signed 
up 89% of the total orange crop in its terri- 
tory. Enthusiasm was high, and many of the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Late News of Government 
What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, November 9 


é HIS COLUMN claims no particular 
credit, for all Washington knew what 
would happen. But as long ago as 
June we reported: 

“John L. Lewis’s miners have already re- 
eived a 30% advance..... and will get 
till more.” In July: “The end of the Lewis 
ine-strike episode is not yet reached, but 

ultimate result is as certain as it was 
month ago. Lewis will get everything he 
el expected to get.” 

Last week’s victory of the miners over the 
idministration’s feeble efforts to halt the 
nflation was complete, crushing and _ final. 
It will be followed by an avalanche of wage 
emands by other unions, and all that are 
related to war production must and will 
be granted. 


& 
DO NOT GET the idéa, however, that the 


idministration is upset by this catastrophe. 
len years of toadying to the labor leaders, 
in return for the labor vote, put the New 
Deal leaders in a position where the defeat 
was neither unexpected nor unwelcome. 

Out of it they expect to get a flood of 
rateful labor votes next November, provided 
they are able, in the meantime, to hold 
down the cost of food to the consumer. With 
higher and higher wages and low food prices, 
why shouldn’t the unions vote solidly for a 
Fourth -Term? 


THE NEXT STAGE in the battle centers, 
therefore, on the perennial problem of the 
food subsidies. To carry out its plans, the 
1dministration simply must have subsidies 
to food producers. 

The President’s long and uncompromising 
subsidy message last Monday completely 
missed fire on Capitol Hill. It seemed too 
much like Richard V. Gilbert, chief OPA 
economist; it advanced no new arguments 
for subsidies, merely the old ones already 
rejected by farm forces; it contained some 
misleading figures. 

The OES-OPA order controlling cattle 

ices through packer subsidies, effective 
December 1, further inflamed Congressmen 


from livestock areas, who branded it a slick 
trick to defy the will of Congress. OES 
Director Vinson’s refusal to increase the 
of crude oil added a block of recruits 
the opposition camp. 
2 


THE LATEST count of noses suggests that 

New Deal will lose its battle with Con- 
gress if it insists that food subsidies be 
continued and broadened. Hence several 
Democratic senators, normally Administra- 
on supporters, are begging the President 
to forget price roll-backs and compromise 
with the farm opposition. 

Ostensibly, the senators wish to avoid re- 
peating the bitter debate of last summer. 
3ut the real reason seems to be that they 
fear Congress is in such an ugly mood that 
it not only will pass a bill banning subsidies, 
but can override a veto if it comes to that. 

Political consequences to the party of 
losing a knock-down-and-drag-out fight ap- 








Photo Harris & Ewing . 


Senator Aiken of Vermont—he suspects that agriculture is being transplanted. 
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pears to be their first concern. Washington 
hears that they called in the Democratic 
National Chairman, Postmaster General 
Walker, as well as Marvin Jones, and urged 
both to intercede with the President. 


WHAT EFFECT these compromise overtures 
will have on the President remains to be 
seen. Some think he may have learned “a 
lesson in economics” last Tuesday. 

But OPA is going ahead with a new $60 
to $80 subsidy, financed by Jesse Jones, to 
relieve millers of a flour price squeeze—flour 
price ceilings are 85% of hard wheat parity, 
and wheat is selling near parity. Purpose 
is to protect bread prices. 

Coupled with the subsidy are price ceilings 
on hard wheat, presumably at parity, which 
would mean about $1.45 a bushel to growers. 

Rumors going about Washington are to the 
effect that OES has a brand-new, highly 
secret, all-inclusive plan for 1944, which it 
is ready to spring any day. This provides for 
purchase and resale by the government of all 
important food products; it would take the 
place of subsidies, but have the same effects: 
high prices to farmers, low prices to city 
consumers, a huge loss to the Treasury. 


* 
THERE ARE rumblings of a threatened ex- 


plosion in inside White House councils 
over farm-food subsidy policies. For one 
thing, the War Food Administration lost to 
OPA when OES turned down its dairy price 
relief recommendations, lost to OPA again 
on cattle price ceilings, which WFA refused 
to approve, and now is at odds with OPA 
over a citrus price control program. 
Judge Marvin Jones warned his staff he 
doesn’t want any trying to find “a clever 
way” around what Congress intends, a com- 


mon practice in OPA and certain other 
Washington bureaus. 

While some of his friends think the War 
Food Administrator is about ready to quit, 
others disagree, saying he expected such re- 
buffs when he accepted the job, and is pre- 
pared to take them like a good soldier. 


s 
THE NEW tax bill goes to the House in a 


couple of days. Under present provisions 
individuals will pay about the same income 
tax as now. Their additional tax burden 
will depend largely on what they spend for 
amusements, wines, liquors and beer; so- 
called luxury items, and local Ist class 
postage, telephone, telegraph and travel. The 
5% Victory tax is repealed, but substituted 
for it is a 3% minimum income tax with 
$500 exemption for single persons and $700 
for married persons. 

Indorsement of the House program by 
Chairman George of the Senate Finance 
committee indicates that the Senate will make 
fewer changes than usual. A retail sales tax 
is definitely out. 

Of interest to farmers is a new require- 
ment that co-operatives and other non-profit 
organizations must make tax returns, al- 
though they pay no taxes. Pressing for such 
a tax is a lobby spear-heading in the National 
Equality Association of Chicago, understood 
to be financed by grain people and other 
middlemen who object to government favors 
to certain co-op competitors. 

Co-op leaders meet in Chicago today to 
smoke out what really is back of the move. 


* 
ON REQUEST of Senator George D. Aiken 


of Vermont, the Senate Agricalture com- 
mittee will shortly try to get the correct 
answer to this question: just what is the 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE MEAN 


HILE the elections of November 2 have been described as a great 

Republican sweep, nevertheless the meaning is deeper. They 

signify that the American people have determined to return to 
two-party government. Increasingly the people have realized that only 
under two-party government can the American republic, as we have 
known it, continue to exist. ; 


The elections of 1938 and 1939 registered the beginning of such a 
trend. There was a sharp interruption in 1940 when Mr. Roosevelt’s 
great personal charm, his radio voice, his tremendous patronage power, 
enabled him to defeat Mr. Willkie handily. That, we must now realize, 
was a contest of personalities, which submerged parties and left the 
people small choice in principles. Rivalries in charm and false promises 
are not helpful in advancing the nation. 


Then in 1942 and 1943, the trend toward two-party government was 
resumed. The Republican party, by choosing state leaders of proper 
character, integrity and humility, in 1942 installed 24 state administra- 
tions. This has now been increased to 26, even breaking through the 
Mason and Dixon line to include Kentucky. 


The entire South is in open rebellion against the New Deal. After 
eleven weary years Democrats there begin to resume control of their party 
affairs. The New Deal, insofar as it sought to destroy the two-party system 
and create a dictatorship, is dead. Now the people, at long last, have in 
their hands the opportunity to restore the republic to methods of govern- 
ment responsive to the people’s power. 


Twelve months hence the nation elects a new president. The leaders of 
our parties must by now clearly understand that government by minority 
blocs is done. The character and integrity of candidates and party loyal- 
ties are going to count most. The last election’showed that labor candi- 
dates, some of them excellent men, were heavily defeated in practically all 
of the strong labor districts where they ran. Efforts by unwise leaders to 
vote union labor as a bloc were clearly resented by 80% of their own 
memberships. 


The people will now demand leadership instead of threats and coercion. 
They will insist on candidates for all offices, from the presidency down, 
who are earnest and sincere, and who will approach the great problems 
of the war and the peace with humility, frankness and simple intellectual 








honesty. 


The 1944 election can and should be fought on principles, not per- 


sonalities. 
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New Deal doing in “transplanting” American 
agriculture to Latin-American countries, 
North Africa and elsewhere? 

Spokesmen for WFA, OEW, Lend-Lease, 
CCC, and the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
are being invited before a subcommittee to 
tell about shipments of farm machinery, 
seeds and fertilizer; supplying supervisory 
farm experts; building and staffing of agri: 
cultural colleges, and any other activities. 

Aiken and his colleagues favor doing what- 
ever is needed in this regard to win the war, 
buf they have a suspicion that the underly- 
ing purpose is to expand industry here, and 
agriculture in foreign parts, thus making 
this country less self-reliant and more de- 
pendent on other nations; in other words, 
more internationalism, less nationalism. 

To study this and other post-war problems 
of agriculture it is now proposed to create 
a special Senate committee of fifteen, the 
members to be chosen by Chairman “Cotton 
Ed” Smith. The committee probably will 
be authorized, but the chances are adminis- 
tration leaders will insist on a voice in 
picking the personnel, so it won’t be com- 
pletely anti-New Deal. 


BUREAUCRATIC bungling in WFA and 
OPA is blamed on Capitol Hill for needless 
spoilage and waste of great quantities of 
food. Scarcely a day passes that reports are 


not heard pointing the accusing finger at 
government carelessness, over-buying and 
hoarding. 

A few of many losses include nearly 500 
carloads of potatoes, vast supplies of over- 
stocked condensed milk, eggs, rolled oats, 
even butter; numerous carloads of milk in 
several cities; tons upon tons of fresh vege- 
tables, such as beans, carrots, cabbage, 
tomatoes, squash and spinach, not to mention 


the huge waste, known to all farmers, of. 


fruits and vegetables unharvested for lack of 
help or markets. From Australia comes a 
newspaper telling about excess supplies of 
American army butter spoiling, and being 
sold to civilians for 7d, about 12 cents, 
a pound. 

WFA stoutly denies the charges, insisting 





HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF GIVING 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO_ 
SANTA CLAUS HIMSELF? 
YOU CAN— 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 

WHAT YOU GIVE WILL GO WHERE 
IT WILL 00 THE MOST GOOD. 
YOU CAN COUNT ON THAT. 
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the reports are grossly exaggerated, and cites 
dollar spoilage loss figures to prove they are 
relatively very small. 


€ 
THE NEW DEAL is all set to test in court 


the power of Congress to “fire” three federal 
employes accused of subversive leanings. Its 
“hatchet man,” Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, has given one of the three a new job, 
with the same old duties. 

His salary will not be paid on December 1, 
the first payday after the Congressional dead- 
line of November 15, for the trio. He will 
then bring suit for the money, and the case 
is expected eventually to reach the Supreme 
Court, most of whose members are Roosevelt 
appointees. 

This flouting of Congress is deeply re- 
sented on Capitol Hill, where one member 
of the House Appropriations committee 
which bounced the alleged Reds, Rep. Frank 
B. Keefe of Wisconsin, calls it just another 
indication of the administration’s “Fascist 
trend.” 


7 
DO NOT BE surprised if Congress, in its 


new economy drive, compels the armed forces 
to justify expenditures from here out when 
funds are asked, instead of saying “OK” as 
it has since Pearl Harbor. 

One reason is the discovery that production 
of an increasing number of critical materials, 
such as copper and aluminum, is far beyond 
indicated war needs. For example, the 
aluminum surplus is growing at the rate of 
400 million pounds a year, with the result 
that certain new aluminum plants will not 
turn a wheel. 

€ 


THE FIRST actual economy ax blow— 
Budget Bureau estimates of $1.2 billion were 
clipped to $215 million—cut USDA requests 
off without a nickel. Agriculture asked $14 
million, mostly for FSA and to expand 
guayule production. 

As to FSA, the Appropriations Committee 
says no more money, until Congress gives 
it legal status in line with recommendations 
the Cooley investigating committee is ex- 
pected to make next month. 

At the direction of WFA, FSA is spending 
money it doesn’t have. Unless the Senate 
saves it, FSA must halve its present staff 
of 10,000, and deny loans to some 50,000 
prospective borrowers who (it estimates) 
would produce enough to feed 150,000 men 
a year. 

Judge Jones, after three flat turn-downs, 
hopes at last he has found a successor to 
resigned C. B. (Beany) Baldwin, FSA storm 
center. It is former Representative Franklin 
W. Hancock, Jr. of Oxford, N.C., defeated by 
Bob Reynolds for the Senate in 1938, and 
later serving for a time on the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Board. 


TRICKY OPA use of market quotations to 
make it appear farmers are profiteering was 
condemned in House debate the other day 
by Representative W. R. Poage, a Texas 
Democrat who styles himself “a country 
Congressman.” 

As a glaring example, he cited Prentiss 
Brown’s recent letter of resignation to the 
President, in which the late OPA boss quoted 
New York City wheat and corn prices in 
trying to prove that agriculture is getting the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Ever think about Running a Factory ? 


F you've ever run a farm or dairy or 
store, there are a lot of things about 
running a factory that you'd find pretty 
familiar. Things like working any and 
all hours, training green help, planning 
months ahead without letting the 
planning interfere with the job at hand. 


These are the responsibilities of man- 
agement. And the peculiar American 
ability to meet and lick these problems 
means a lot today, both on the food- 
producing and weapon-producing fronts. 


Ability to manage isn’t picked up 
overnight. For good management is 


a skill just as much as good work- 
manship—learned the hard way. 


It won't be forgotten overnight, 
either. For it is these men who, on 
farm and in factory, have actually 
produced the things from which our 
high living standard is derived, who 
can and will, by working together, 
give every American a more abundant 
life in the peace-time years to come. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E 
All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC— 
‘The World Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Company are on their jobs producing war goods and buying over a 
million dollars of War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


969-37C-211 
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ON THE FARM FRONT 


War-time Feeds 







No cow owner needs 
to be told that war- 
time dairy feeds are 
sub-normal in prote- 
ins and essential min- 
eral-vitamin content. Coming at a time 
when the war effort cries for new “‘highs”’ 
in dairy production, measures to offset 





the critical lack of nutritive elements of | 
grains and roughage are one of the great- | 


est needs of dairy feeders this winter. 


Kow-Kare, always geared to the promo- | 


tion of smooth-running organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and elimination, now 
brings you important new sources of 


sorely-needed elements in the feed-to- | 


milk conversion battle. Specifically, 
Kow-Kare, with a daily intake of only 
two ounces, will supply the animal with: 
Calcium, 69.4 grams; Phosphorus, 35.8 
grams; Iron, 44.0 grams; lodine, 2.3 
grams; and Vitamin D 750 U.S.P. units. 


For the up-hill period of barn feeding, 
for the preparation of cows due to fresh- 


‘en; and for animals that are generally | 


un-thrifty, add Kow-Kare to the feed as 
directed on the package. Better appetite, 
assimilation and feed-conversion pays big 
war-time dividends. 
feed, drug or general stores; $1.25 and 
65c sizes. 

Send for free booklet 
onecow ailments, ‘“‘Home 
aids to cow health.” 








DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc..= 
DEPT. 55 3 





IRON...LODINE 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHOR Gs 
AND VITAMIN D 


Get Kow-Kare. at 


| 








Make the MOST of | 


Patriotism and good 
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i 
| 
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Farom Topics IN SEASON 


26 
HAT does agriculture want for the 
years ahead? What things are 
needed for a better rural civilization? 
These are good questions for discussion at 
farmers’ meetings this winter. 
Country life in the years ahead will not 


be much more satisfying than the farmers 
of today want it to be. Because they wanted 
better transportation 50 years ago, they have 
good roads today; because they wanted im- 
proved means of communication, they have 
telephones and rural delivery of mail; and 
other things helpful to country life have 
come in much the same way. 
farm 
are wrapped up together in this rule: farm 
the best acres better, instead of plowing up 
poor acres that should remain in grass or 
trees. The same rule should be followed, 
too, with livestock and poultry. Livestock 
efficiency can be increased through better 
care and feeding. Water whenever they want 
it, with chill removed in winter, steps up 
their efficiency tremendously. Animals will 
drink less than they need if water is ice 
cold, or if they have to brave a stiff winter 
wind to get it. 


management 


What can raise a housewife’s ire 
More than green wood for a kitchen fire? 


@ Toll Gate Department: Not many Farm 
Journal readers ever tended toll gate, judg- 
ing from the number of replies to the ques- 
tion beneath Artist Calvert’s sketch (this 
page, November). A note from F. S. Archi- 
bald may explain why so few people spoke 
up. “Arch” says folks in Massachusetts, 
when he was a boy, used to apply this ex- 
pression to certain people: “He don’t know 
*‘nuf to tend toll gate.” Ever hear it? 

@ Walnut logs are worth money now. E. O. 
W. Callam, Pawnee county, Nebraska, re- 
cently sold 195 trees for $11,600. Another 
cutting will be ready in a few years. If you 
have walnut trees you want to sell, better 
check with yoar county agent or the exten- 
sion forester at your state college to see 
whether your trees are ripe. Get more than 
one bid when selling. 

The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, is in position to help 
farmers find buyers. Says secretary Burdett 
Green: “Caution farmers not to cut any wal- 
with fencing or iron in them.” 


nut trees 


MEAT MA 


Other trees not wanted are hollow, short- 
bodied ones, and small trees that produge 
cull logs. 


It’s a good plan, before writing to a mill, 


‘to tabulate by sizes all the trees you want 


to sell, giving distance around at 4% feet 
from the ground, and include the height to 
first limb or fork. Unless a tree is 40 inches 
around 4% feet from the ground, it had 
better grow more before going to 
market. 


some 


Progress for that man is slow 
Who knows too much that isn’t so. 


@ Chinese food plants are being tested in 
Florida on the Lingnan farm, located about 
14 miles from Sarasota. Most promising of 
the food plants is the Lychee nut (or custard 
apple). Another crop on trial is the water 
chestnut; still another, the Chinese ginger 
plant. The work is being done under the 
auspices of Lingnan University in China. 
@ Marked progress has been made by the 
New Jersey Co-operative Artificial Breeding 
Association No. 1 since its beginning in 1938. 
First of its kind in the United States, the 
organization was started with 102 dairymen 
and 1,050 cows. At the fifth anniversary 
meeting held recently at Mulhocaway Farm 
near Clinton, N. J., jit was revealed that 
membership has expanded to 787 and cows 
enrolled to 6200. Semen of carefully selected 
bulls is used, and administered by skilled, 
specially-trained technicians. 

There are now five other co-operative 
breeding groups operating in the state. E. J. 
Perry, extension dairyman who has been ex- 
tremely active in their formation, says nearly 
10% of the dairy cows in New Jersey are 
now being bred artificially. 


Before November goes to bed, 
Put farm machinery in the shed. 


@ Your fire extinguisher may fail you this 
winter, if it is the kind subject to freezing, 
we are reminded by Delbert Johnson. He 
rounds the matter up thus: + 
Soda-acid and foam extinguishers (these 
common types both take the form of a tall 
cylinder with a ring-top handle) must be 
kept indoors or in places where the tempera- 
ture never falls below freezing. If these 
types must be located in exposed places, you 
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MY NEW IDEA SPREADER 


Helo me can ot 300 a YEAR 


“Reliable estimates | 
the value of Ameri 


Yh. gv R E IT: dollars (more thon '$300 per farm). y? ‘féckon my farm is 

2 \ about overage with 10 to 12. cows, some calves, several 
litters of pigs each yea., poultry, and a teem of horses. 
As a by-product that costs nothing except the effort of 
putting it on the land, | figure | can't afford not to make — 
full use of the manure on my form.” 

















MODEL 12 


Designed and balanced for tractor operation. 
Easily handled; quickly hooked up. Eighty-five 
bushel capacity. 


TWO MATCHLESS SPREADERS 
that get Full Vilue out of Manure 


Go to your New Idea dealer and look, first of all, at the “business 
end” of these two great New Idea Spreaders. Look at the two 
beaters, and the position and shape of the blades on the distributer. 
There you'll see many exclusive spreader features — improvements 
originated by New Idea for more thorough shredding, finer pulver- 
izing and more even distribution, That's the kind of spreader per- 
formance it takes to get full value out of manure. 


But New Idea improvements go much farther. They give you bigger 
capacity, wider spreading, easier loading, lighter draft. And along 
with all these high-efficiency features you get famous New Idea 
quality and stamina for extra years of tough field service. 

Wartime food production, with its heavy drain on soil fertility, makes it 


doubly desirable to own a New Idea Spreader — America’s No. | Soil 
Builder. See your New Idea dealer at once — the supply is limited. 







NEW IDEA, Inc. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Y vheel spreaders, for team or tractor. 
Big capacity, light draft. 





FREE BOOK 
About Manure ! 


Estimate for yourself, 
from charts and figures 
in this free book, the value of the ma- 
nure crop on your farm and what it is 
worth to have a New Idea Spreader and 
a systematic plan of manure manage- 
ment. A 32 page book, full of illustra- 
tions and practical information on how 
to get greatest value out of manure, Ask 
your New Idea dealer or write for a copy. 

















NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 











FOR THE FRONT 


Farm Use 


You can buy new rubber boots if you 
need them. As an essential war worker, you are encouraged 
to. take care of your health. It is unpatriotic to endanger your 
health by getting your feet wet. 

If you now own rubber boots, 
wash them clean of grease, oil and 
acid. Keep them away from sun and 
heat. Wear other rubber footwear 
for light work. 

When you have to have new rub- 
ber boots, ask for “U.S.” Conserva- 
tion Quality Boots. 



























“U.S.” ROYAL Rubber Footwear 
before the war wore like a pig's 
nose. Today, the best rubber goes 
to war in fighting equipment. “U. S.” 
Conservation Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear, made by the same skilled work- 
men, will give you sastisfactory service. 











Makers of 
U. S. ROYAL 
HEAVY DUTY 
FOOTWEAR 





1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center « New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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can put them in special cabinets heated by 
continuously burning incandescent lamps of 
not less than 50 watts. Never add anti-freeze 
chemicals, as they may damage the ex- 
tinguisher. 

“Anti-freeze chemicals can be added to 
the contents of pump tank extinguishers 
(easily recognized by their pump-like 
handles) ; but only materials supplied by the 
manufacturer should be used. Common salt 
or other ingredients may cause corrosion. 

“Vaporizing liquid (pump gun) ex- 
tinguishers are the only kind ordinarily 
found on farms that do not require protec- 
tion from freezing. They contain no water. 

“Since all types of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approved extinguishers are now re- 
stricted by priorities, farmers who are for- 
tunate enough to have these devices already 
installed should take precautions against 
having them damaged. Inspect your ex- 
tinguisher at least once a year, and, if neces- 
sary, recharge according to directions.” 


Layers can get their vitamin A 
From, leafy, green alfalfa hay. 


@. How to Get Hurt Department: A Pennsyl- 
vania farmer, spraying potatoes, lost 245 
days last year because he reached around to 
check the chain tension while the tractor was 
in gear. His foot slipped from the clutch. 
Net result, a permanent injury—one finger 
amputated and three fingers broken. 

@ Soybeans are soil builders when handled 
right. oe 8 Talton, Johnston county, North 
Carolina, planted one of his fields to soy- 
beans and corn. When fall came, he seeded 
the field to oats. Oats were harvested and 
threshed. Where he grew corn, Mr. Talton 
produced oats at the rate of 42.7 bushels 
an acre; where he harvested the soybeans, 
he produced at the rate of 63.2 bushels of 
oats; and where he left the soybeans on the 
land and turned them under, he harvested 
at the rate of 91.9 bushels of oats. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Waste not. 

Get a salt block. 

Repair furniture. 

Join a book club. 

Read the 23d Psalm. 

Buy Christmas Seals. 

Put up a bird feeder. 

Clean your spectacles. 

Revive the “literary.” 

Tune up the tank heater. 

Get some dehorning paste. 

Feed legume hay to brood sows. 

Sing “Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells.” 

Help Jane write a letter to Santa. 

Provide grit, oyster shells for layers. 

Quit leaving forks on the barn floor. 

Shine your shoes and your disposition. 

Put a fireproof mat beneath the stove. 

Treat breeding ewes with phenothiazine. 

Put a new rope in your butchering hoist. 

Ask your neighbor: “Know any new 
stories?” 

Have Russ recite “The Night Before 
Christmas.” 

Use a good belt-dressing to prevent 
slippage and strain on bearings. 

Bore a hole in the handle of Mabel’s 
new broom, for string to hang it up- 

Put mother’s scissors back in the sewing 
basket after wrapping Christmas 
presents. 

Tell Shorty to be sure the petcock is 
securely closed before putting anti- 
freeze in the car radiator. 
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EASIER After the New England hurri- 
LOGGING cane (September, 1938), I 

bought a piece of knocked- 
over white pine. The tipped-over stumps and 
roots made it impossible to get at the trees 
with horse or tractor. There was a fringe 
of trees left standing next to the open at 
one end of the field. I selected two trees 
about 12 feet apart and cleared out so that 
! could back my heavy four-wheel trailer 
between them. 

\fter trimming and slicing up the logs, I 
rigged up a single block about 20 feet up 
ye of my trees and ran my light “bull” rope 

; inch) through the block. With my old 
car for power, I snaked logs out to a pile 
ahout six feet from the back of my trailer. 

Then I rigged a chain between the trees 
(at that same height) and used two single 
hlocks to lift the logs onto the trailer. I had 
one man help me. One of us would drive 








and the other guide the logs through the 
mess of stumps, roots and dirt. We hooked 
as near the end of the log as we could, and 


this tended to lift the end of the Jog off 
the ground. My helper and I used a police 
whistle to signal each other. LS.R 


WATER FROM Water from barn roof 
BARN ROOF is used to water the 
cows in my _ barn. 

Three years ago I put a gutter on a large 
roof facing south with pipe leading into 
tie-up. Then I ‘arranged eight barrels in a 
One barrel, set quite high, catches water 
from the roof gutter. The next barrel is a 
little lower, the next still a little lower, and 
so on. Then I connected the barrels with 
short lengths of pipe, boring a hole in first 
barrel and letting pipe run into the next, 
over the top of barrel, and so on down the 


line. 
From the last barrel an overflow pipe runs 





through the wall and outdoors. In real bad 
weather the cows never have to go out to 
get é ink. 
get a drin RBH. | 
BUCKRAKE A booster for the buck- 
BOOSTER rake is Charlie Seefeldt, | 
Niagara county, New | 
York. At threshing time this year, the 
thresherman looked around for the usual 


array of four wagons and 14 men, but he 
saw only Charlie, three other men and a 


huckrake. The thresherman set up reluc- 
tantly, but he showed more action when 
Charlie’s buckrake got going. It kept three 


men busy feeding the thresher. 











Li orr 


react h 


“What do you mean I’m not producing 
‘ 4 s 
anything for the war effort... I’m 


799 


vroducin’ me! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


On Acrive Dury On Tye Home Front [ 


Here at home, Champion Spark Plugs “Back The Attack” 
in buses, cars, trucks, tractors, planes and stationary engines 
of every type. In addition to delivering manpower.and horse- 
power, Champion-equipped engines help to keep farm pro- 
duction at the peak—tasks most vital to Victory. 





| THE AIR. The air transport lines probably carry more im- 
portant people on important missions than any other type of 
transportation. Dependable Champion Spark Plugs are en- 
joying rapidly-growing favor with leading air line companies. 





IN TRUCK TRANSPORTATION. It is difficult to realize how 
dependent the nation is on truck transportation. For example, 
54,000 communities depend entirely on motor vehicles, and 
20 major cities receive all milk by truck. Here again depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs excel and are preferred. 





IN CIVILIAN TRANSPORTATION. Greater numbers of war 
workers than ever before depend on their own cars in driving 
groups to get them to and from work. Champion Spark Plugs 
are one source of efficiency and economy that everyone knows 
he can depend on. 


FOOD IS THE MIGHTIEST WEAPON OF THEM ALL 








hl! 


It takes tops 
to make tops 


At Hideaway Farm, Chester, N. J., we know that to get 
the best results in the breeding of our Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle, Berkshire hogs and Belgian horses, we have to 
get off to the best possible start —use only the best, 
both in stock and feed—then give them the best care. 

It's the same way with shave cream. You can’t start 
with poor ingredients and expect to have a good fin- 
ished product. And even with the best materials, you 
have to know how to put them together. 

Some people think we're too fussy, but I've found 
that it pays in the long run. Try one of our shave 
creams, lather or brushless, and see if you don’t get 
the smoothest shave you've ever had in your life. 


SS 


Mision 
SHAVE CREAMS 


MENNEN TALC FOR MEN —The perfect finishing touch afier the 
shave. Neutral tint, doesn’t show on face. In a recent poll of derma- 


tologists, more of these skin authorities say they use Mennen Talc 
for Men than all other brands combined! It is the personal choice of 
physicians who KNOW what is best for the skin. 
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MANAGEMENT 


DEPRECIATION A lot of farmers are 
IS MONEY overpaying income 


tax, and at the same 








time wiping out invested capital, because they 
pay no attention to depreciation on farm 
buildings and items of equipment. 

My neighbor calls it “stuff and nonsense,” 
but it isn’t. It’s money. In plain language de- 
preciation is the annual expense of using your 
farm buildings and your farm equipment and 
like items, that don’t wear out in one year. If 
they did, you wouldn’t overlook treating them 
as an expense. But they do last longer and so, 
unfortunately, they are often lost sight of as 
an expense factor. 

They are paid for, though, same as all the 
ordinary expenses are. Usually in one lump 
sum, sometimes on the installment basis, but 
either way cash is laid out. Then, for some 
obscure reason, the costs become looked upon 
as part of the so-called permanent farm assets. 

But practically everything else on the place 
(barns, stables, chicken houses, silos, corn- 
cribs, tractors, reapers, mowers, rakes, pens, 
fences—every item except small tools) you 
consider as expense from the moment you 
buy them. It’s the convenient thing to do. 

So the major part of your physical farm 
plant represents, in reality, prepaid expenses. 
As such they should, in due time, come out 
of the income the farm produces, or else the 
capital you advanced (whether borrowed or 
your own) is just going to the dogs, surely 
and irretrievably. 

Let’s illustrate the point this way: Farmer 
A and Farmer B have had similar farm in- 
comes over the past ten years: 


Farmer A Farmer B 
1933 $1,800 $1,800 
1934 1,700 1,700 
1935 1,750 1,750 
1936 2,000 2,000 
1937 2,000 2,000 
1938 1,850 1,850 
1939 2,100 2,100 
1940 2.050 2,050 
1941 200 2,200 
1942 2,550 2,550 
$20,000 $20,000 
Depreciation none 4,000 
Net Income $20,000 $16,000 


That $20,000 net income at the bottom of 
the Farmer A column is make-believe. The 
$16,000 at the bottom of Farmer B column 
is true income. The $4,000 depreciation in 
Farmer B column is recovered capital. 

Perhaps Farmer B went so far as to set 
aside the cash for depreciation expenses! Not 
a bad little nest egg, then, as a result of stick- 
ing to sound economic fundamentals. 

It*is obvious, too, that Farmer A is over- 
looking another bet. Depreciation expense 
is a proper deduction under the income tax 
law, and he who doesn’t claim it overstates his 
farm profits and pays more tax than the law 
contemplates. The Treasury doesn’t insist 
that it must be claimed. If you’d rather over- 


pay the tax, that’s your lookout. 
Bert V. Tornborgh 





* “Men Only” Department: Are you one 
of those men who never know what to give 
wives, daughters, sisters or sweethearts for 
Christmas? One who maybe wanders over to 
the cosmetics counter with a vague feeling 
that “she'd probably like one of those, but 
darned if ’'d know what?” Cheer up—our 
Beauty Editor, Phyllis Wray, gives you some 





“sure fire” suggestions. See pages 46 and 47. 
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FRUIT 


NEW APPLE—HAWK- Hardiness is 
EYE GREENING the thing a 
lot of mid- 
st farmers want in fruit trees now. That 
Armistice Day freeze a few years ago, which 
killed so many trees, taught them a lesson 
they won’t soon forget. Most of the fruit buds 
of apples, and many trees, were killed. 
One apple variety that dodged most of the 
bud and tree injury was the Hawkeye Green- 
a new apple developed by the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station. It is a large, green cooking 
apple which bears annually. It resembles 
Rhode Island Greening, standard Greening of 
the East. From 80 trees, or two acres, in 1942 
tation horticulturist T. J. Maney shipped two 
irloads (516 baskets) of U.S. No. 1 Hawk- 
eye Greening apples to Chicago at $1.30 per 
ishel. The returns were $670 per acre. One 
cre of these trees were grafted on Virginia 
Crab stocks and the other acre on Hibernal. 
For the ll-year period, 1932 to 1942 inclu- 
sive, Hawkeye on Virginia Crab outyielded 
the same variety on Hibernal by 984,554 


pounds per acre 


NOBLE—A NEW A _biack sweet 
SWEET CHERRY cherry, called 
Noble, has just 
been pronounced “worthy of trial” by the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. It’s a late variety, of English origin, 
ind has been tested by fruit specialists at 
Geneva, who rate it as well worth growing 
ilongside other good late sweet cherries. 
Noble is the only new addition this year 
to the catalog of the New York Fruit Testing 
Association, which co-operates with the ex- 
periment station in propagating and distri- 
buting new varieties tested at Geneva and 
found good enough to recommend for trial. 


ORCHARD FIRES This is the way 
SAVED PEACHES A. B. Miller, 
Rowan _ county, 

North Carolina, saved a five-acre orchard 

ided with young peaches) from a late 

last Apt 

When the mercury began falling in eve- 

he started to build fires all through 
orchard. Then he hired some helpers 
nd began hauling wood that he had stacked 
way for winter fuel. When his own wood 
ive out, he borrowed from neighbors. For 
hours he kept the fires burning. 

He beat the cold snap—and then another 
re came along five days later. He had to 
the same thing all over again. In August 
sold about 1,000 bushels of first-class 
t from the orchard, at prices ranging 
m $3 to $5 a bushel. It cost him about 

00 to keep the fires burning. 


¢ 
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nee? 
“Well, if they begin freezing jobs 
I hope they freeze me to this one!” 


oe 


IT’S A LONG WAY 


TO THE LAST MILE 





OF A DEPENDABLE 


1» oR ca - 


DEPENDABLE CAR AND TRUCK 
SERVICE 


TRAINED MECHANICS 
Panis DODGE-PLYMOUTH 





rg. 
Fe donger this war lasts, the more will Dodge owners 
be eratful. for the enduring quality of Dod engineering and 


manufacturing ... the more will they appreciate Dodge 
Dependability! They are grateful, too, that near at hand is a 


Dodge dealer, with fraine | mer hani .) and fac lory-cnelneere d 


replacement parts llis chief concern is to make sure that 
bes . : 
it’s a long way to the lact mile of a dependable Dodge 


Y WAR BONDS 












¥ LIGHTER 
MOMENTS 


with tr esi 
Everead\ 
Batterie 


ake nk 


Clo + tte 





“Don't Worry, Sergeant — 
I've Found a Perfectly 
Safe Observation Post.” 











Compact “Eveready” “Mini-Max” batter- 
ies furnish the power for these portable 2- 
way radios (walkie-talkies). Because our 
entire production is being used by the 
armed forces there are none on your deal- 
er’s shelves at this time. 


EVEREAD 


THADE-MAHA 





The words “Eveready” and ‘‘Mini-Max"’ are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc 
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ECAUSE he encouraged Johnson grass 
to grow rather than spend his energy 
and that of his helpers in killing it, 

K. G. Baker (in photo above), superinten- 

dent of the Black Belt Experiment Station, 

Marion Junction, Alabama, came within an 

inch of getting “fired” eight years ago. 
| Dean M. J. Funchess, director of Alabama’s 
| experiment stations, threw up his hands in 
| horror when he found that Baker was actually 
| fertilizing and cultivating the grass, con- 
| sidered a weed by Alabama farmers ever 
| since Colonel William Johnson planted it 
| on a Jarge plantation at Marion Junction 100 
| years ago. 

He was amazed to find that Baker had 
even borrowed money on his personal note 
to purchase cattle to test his theory that “it 
is better to let cattle use Johnson grass 
than it is to try to keep it plowed and 
chopped out of cotton and cornfields.” He 
was further provoked when Baker’s system 
failed to show as much profit during the 
first two years as did row-crop systems in 
use at five other experiment stations in the 
state. 


Weeds’? Paid Well for Fertilizer 


But Baker won out. After grazing cattle 
two years on permanent pastures, Johnson 
grass, winter legumes, early spring clovers, 
and feeding them small amounts of cotton- 
seed meal during the winter, the income 
figures started climbing. Dean Funchess had 
to smile. 

Farmers heard of the results, visited the 
station to learn more about the system, then 
went home and followed Baker’s practices. 
As the years rolled by, more and more 
black-belt farmers in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi fell in line. 

Last summer Alabama’s black-belt farmers 
showed their appreciation by presenting Mr. 
Baker with a beautiful trophy for his “out- 
standing accomplishments.” Long before 
this, Dean Funchess had frankly admitted 
that Baker had done an “almost unbeliev- 








able” job. 
Today a large number of farmers in the 


BReeause He Used Fertilizer on “Weeds” 
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HE ALMOST GOT FIRED 


black-belt area are using Baker’s plan of 
raising beef cattle. Some farmers are actually 
planting Johnson grass on their farms. One 
seed company has stocked seed for sale. 

Briefly, this is the way Mr. Baker and 
black-belt farmers use Johnson grass in a 
year-round grazing system: 

One-half the land used in growing cattle 
is in permanent pasture; one-fourth is in 
Johnson grass, followed by Caley peas for 
winter grazing, and black medic for early 
spring grazing; the other one-fourth is in 
oats and barley. Johnson grass remains on 
the land three years, and in small grain for 
three years. Turning the land for oats keeps 
the grass vigorous. 

About July the grass is mowed and stacked 
in the field in two-ton stacks. After cutting, 
the grass makes a growth which 
stands in the fields until killed by fall frost. 
Three strands of barbed wire are stretched 
around the stacks and cattle are turned into 
the fields to graze the standing frosted grass. 

After the frosted grass is consumed the 
temporary wire fence is removed so the 
cattle can eat the stacked grass. While on 
the frosted and stacked grass, each cow is 
given from one to three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal daily, the exact amount depending 
on the condition of the cattle and the 
severity of the weather. 

This means the cows are on permanent 
pasture during spring and summer; Johnson 
grass hay and frosted Johnson grass pasture 
during the early winter; Caley peas and 
black medic during the winter and early 
spring. 


second 


STOPPING THE “Planting corn at the 
CORN BORER earliest date possible 
is the way to control 
corn borers.” That’s what G. E. Smith, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, says; 
and he bases the statement on what he has 
observed in the past two years. His observa- 
tions follow: 
“Early sweet corn in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania was polluted with borers, and very 
(Continued on page 38) 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


Why This Little Piq Stayed Home 


Of course, most little pigs are going to 
market where they can do the most good 
for their country in these times when 
good food is so important . But some have 
to stay home for breeding purposes. And 
these too must be strong and healthy 
—selected from the best of the litters. 
Keeping pigs healthy is no easy job, 
as any farmer will tell you. Contrary to 
general belief, they have ‘‘delicate” con- 
stitutions and are subject to various ail- 
ments. One of the worsteis “necro” or 
black scours, which retards growth and 
often takes a high toll of young pigs. 
Fortunately, research has provided a 
highly useful remedy for this ailment in 
a member of the famous “sulfa” drug 
line—Sulfaguanidine, which is already 
aiding man’s battle against dysentery 
and other human diseases. Discovered 


MOLDING 


by Cyanamid’s Stamford Research Lab- 
oratories, and developed clinically by 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 
Cyanamid, this drug has brought about 
recoveries from 69 to 92% among 
treated animals, compared to 
16% of those untreated, accord- 
ing to one field trial report. 
Sulfaguanidine is also extremely 
useful in treating similar diseases 
among Calves, sheep, and poul- 
try. Indeed, it is a signal achieve- 
ment in the field of veterinary 
medicine—and a boon to veterin- 
arians who are working with 
farmers from dark to dark to 
protect our food animals. 
Another credit for chemical 
and pharmaceutical research! 
And this work is being paralleled 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 





in other fields as American Cyanamid 
brings its research and manufacturing 
facilities to bear on vital problems 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 


CHEMISTRY 





GUNS COMING UP... 
the Dlesy ant te tame / 


HEN war came to this 

country, the first cry was 
for arms in quantities such as 
only mass production methods 
could provide. 


To the men of General Motors, 
however, the changeover to such 
production was but the first step, 
to be followed promptly by full 
application of those principles 
of technological progress which 
steadily bettered their peacetime 
wares. 


In one instance, such progress 
took the form of process changes 
that made it possible to rifle 
thirty-three machine gun barrels 
in the time it once took to rifle 
one. In other cases, it involved 
many “‘small’”’ improvements that 
trimmed hours from manufactur- 
ing time and reduced cost. These 
and other important improve- 


ments were worked out in col- 
laboration with Army Ordnance. 


The result today is that American 
fighting men are getting these 
guns—in quantities, getting them 
in time, and, benefited in part at 
least by General Motors “know- 
how,”’ getting them in quality that 
keeps pace with ever-rising 
Army and Navy standards. 


This result is a serviceable con- 
tribution to the victory our fight- 
ing men are winning. 


After victory, when we return to 
building our peacetime products, 
we shall, as in the past, have as 
our purpose the production of 
more and better things for more 
people. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


GENERAL Motors 


"VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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No “Duds” 
allowed, 


SAYS THE ARMY 


Grenade in hand, an American soldier creeps belly- 
down toward an enemy gun emplacement. He pulls 
the pin. And hurls the grenade. 

Suppose it were a ‘“‘dud’’? His life might be the 
price. 

But the grenade will explode . .. because Uncle 
Sam demands perfection in war material. 

Not more than one imperfect part in a hundred 
thousand. Not more than one in a million. And 
sometimes. .. not more than one in a billion! That’s 
the kind of specifications America’s manufacturers 
live up to. 

To do this, United States Steel research these 
days is aimed at more and more perfect stee!s for 
vital war needs. The delicate steel springs which 
set off the grenade must work perfectly, with the 
exact, split-second timing that means life or death. 


This development of better steels is just as im- 
portant as other U. S. Steel war developments. 
Like portable airfields. Or a new way of spinning 
bombs that turns them out 10 times faster. 


Better farming for you after the war 


The steels that come out of the war will give you a 
more efficient farm. Those better steels will be avail- 
able then for scores of steel agricultural products, 
from barn siding to harrows. The U-S’S Label on 
steel products for the farm will be, in the post-war 
period, as before, your dependable buying guide. 


NWEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s wor strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM. 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Hi L. L. Foreman 


~ dusty road after leaving the bus and 
the paved highway at San Ysidro. 
The road wound upward over the slanted des- 
ert, curling lazily around huge sandstone 
buttes whose rich yellows and flushed pinks 
competed with the blue New Mexico sky. 
After a while it passed through massive rock 
pillars into Portal Canon, and then Big 
Apache was entering the mountains. 

Things were green from here on—the dark 
green of pinon, the dusty jade of saltweed, 
and the silver-green chamisa. And grass, and 
finally a few head of cattle scattered among 
the valley pockets.- It was all good, very good. 

Big Apache felt flowing into him at last the 
deep, calm passion of home-coming, even 
though he was only on furlough. His legs 
forgot their military stride. He was pacing 
along with the easy, straight-footed gait that 
had been his when he came down from the 
mountains—it seemed long ago—to offer him- 
self in the Big Fight. 

A rancher came along in a truck, and 
stopped. “Hop in, soldier,” he called. Then, 
seeing Big Apache better, he added, “I’m 
goin’ right by the pueblo.” 

Big Apache got in with a word of thanks. 
He was a Pueblo man, a native American of 
New Mexico. It was his people who, recog- 
nizing visible signs which he bore, had named 
him Big Apache. Where their features were 
smooth, his were angular. They were small, 
graceful, compactly built. He was big, .and 
sudden rather than swift. They laughed 
easily. He grinned slowly, rarely. 

Back in the wild old years of the painted 
raiders, some Apache blood had entered into 
his lineage. And at some time a casual off- 
shoot of Spanish ancestry had been added. 
The signs were obvious to wise eyes. Upon 


G Apache struck off afoot along the 


iricut BLUE SHAWL 


® illustrater—J. G. haye 


his Pueblo Indian structure of bland counte- 
nance and good nature and simplicity, were 
a trace of Spanish hawk and a sharp stamp- 
ing of Apache wolf. 

The road topped a steep climb and mean- 
dered through forest land alongside the 
crazy-fast Rio Jemez. Then the high side- 
cliffs fell away, the trees thinned, and the 
country opened out into the valley of the 
Jemez. Big Apache breathed deeply. It was 
from here that he had taken his last sight 
of the pueblo—and of Inacita, standing 
straight and small beside the road. 

He had been pacing down the road, a 
lonely man, leaving his home. But as he 
neared the trees Inacita had appeared, driv- 
ing two of her father’s colts up from the 
river. In a last-minute desperation he had 
gone striding over to her. 

He was ludicrously tongue-tied in the 
presence of girls: stiff, awkward, the blood 
glowing over his cheekbones. Inacita flashed 
a quick glance up into his grimly set face, 
and suddenly she looked a little frightened. 

He said abruptly, without grace: “I am 
going away. Perhaps for a long time.” 

She was little, with soft, dark eyes and 
smooth skin. Tio Alejandro, governor of the 
pueblo, had been blessed with many fine chil- 
dren, but his youngest daughter, Inacita, was 
the beauty, all agreed. 

“Yes,” she murmured. She bent her small 
head and kept her gaze on the ground. This 
was proper, the maidenly pose. Both knew 
that probably the whole pueblo was covertly 
watching them, appraising the situation. 

“Will you miss me?” he asked huskily. 

“Y-yes, of course,” she stammered, and 
looked aside at the straying colts. “I must 


0.” 
“Wait!” He thrust at her the fine blue 


7 





Big Apache said in a growl, “You 
wanted her, but she laughed at 
you.” He swung the double-bitted 
axe up, and Juan Llep screamed. 


® 


lambs-wool shawl that he carried, the one 
he had bought weeks ago and never had the 
courage to give her. “This is yours. Take 
a 

His gruff brusqueness startled her. “Oh!”. 
she said faintly, and looked up into his face. 

He towered over her. The bold, untamed 
quality in him was suddenly naked. “Wait 
for me,” he commanded. “If you take any 
other man, I will kill him! Understand?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and in sight of all 
the pueblo he hugged her quickly, fiercely, 
and let her go. 

So, striding down the mountain road, his 
last look back had shown her slowly folding 
the blue shawl and gazing after him. He had 
been quite unable to tell whether her eyes 
were dismayed, resentful, or glad. 


Betow the level of the 
road, and away from it, stood the brown 
adobe houses of the pueblo, slashed vividly 
here and thére by dangling ristras of crim- 
son chiles drying in the sun. Halved apri- 
cots, drying to dark orange shades on the 
flat roofs, at a distance had the appearance 
of gold coins. 

People moved about the neat farmlands, 
the colored head-bands of the men distinct 
in the extraordinarily clear air, the women 
and children in bright shawls and white 
buckskin leggings. The figures were tiny 
and perfect, no haze to blur their outlines, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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BRIGHT SPOTS IN HISTORY .. . In the field of portable light we have 
come a long way from the “‘link’’. This crude torch, made of rope 
soaked in wax, resin and tar, was used by Londoners in the 15th 
century. Contrast this with the modern convenience and depend- 
ability of Winchester flashlights and batteries. 


Winchester | 1S are 
Powerful Ca yf Light 


In a Caste apart, supreme, the name of Winchester is to arms and 
ammunition what sterling is to silver. And, with batteries and flash- 
lights bearing the name Winchester, you have the same assurance of 
products of superlative quality. For Winchester is a trade name 
which America has known for 77 years. And its high standards of 
craftsmanship are fixed, not by law as is sterling, but by integrity. 


Unfortunately in these war days, no Winchester flash- 
light cases are available and there are comparatively 
few batteries for civilian use. They are, as you’d ex- 
pect, serving America in its fight for Victory. But rest 
assured that you will find them at your dealers when 
Peace comes again. 





—is to be found in the intricate work of 
airplane assembly, in railroading and 
many other essential wartime tasks that 
must be carried on; 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER BATTERIES 
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STOPPING THE CORN BORER 
(Continued from page 32) 


much of it unmarketable this year. I never 
before saw such wormy sweet corn. 

“Last year in some fields half of the stalks 
were hollowed by the borer, and broke down, 
but many of these broken-down stalks had 
an ear of good corn on them. Now how could 
this happen? Then some of our badly in- 
fested fields gave good yields of corn. Now 
how could that happen? Corncribs in our 
Lehigh Valley were filled and bulging. How 
did that happen? 

“Well, the first brood of corn borers en- 
tered the early sweet corn and was gone, 
and the second early and main crop of sweet 
corn had no borers in it. The first brood 
was gone before the later corn came into 
tassel. For three weeks, from July 20 to 
August 10, we harvested clean sweet corn 
with no borers. 

“Through all this corn borer worry our 
field corn was never better than it is this 
year. Planted May 1, it was in the roasting 
ear stage August 1, and by August 15 the 
ears were made and safe from borers. 

“In short, let the second brood of borers 
destroy all the stalks they want; the ears 
of corn are safe and we don’t care for the 
stalks. My neighbor planted a field of corn 
June 1 last year, and the borers took his 
crop. Planting corn at the earliest date 
possible is control for the borer. Our best 
date is May 1. I have tried earlier plantings 
and lost them. It may be necessary to plant 
a little extra early sweet corn nearby, or 
among the corn, for control.” 


NEW New winter oat varieties, named 
CROPS Lega, Leroy and Lelina, produced 
by crossing Lee (cold-hardy) 
and Victoria (disease resistant), are being 
planted in Georgia this fall. In tests, the 
new varieties (yellow and _ rust-resistant) 
have yielded from five to ten bushels more 
per acre than the best rustproof varieties 
tried herétofore. H. P. Stuckey, director of 
the Georgia station, says the new varieties 
grow slightly taller than Red Rustproof and 
mature slightly later; alvo, that planting in 
a deep furrow increases yields and helps 
prevent cold damage. 
@ A new potato, the “H. U. 23,” is an- 
nounced by E. L. Nixon, who used to be 
potato expert at Pennsylvania State College, 
and who is now counselor for the Pennsyl- 
vania Chain Store Council. The new spud, 
which he says is capable of yielding 900 
bushels per acre, was developed after cross- 
ing Rural Russet with Old McCormick. 
“When enough seed stock is available for 
planting, it will eliminate the need of bring- 
ing ten million bushels of potatoes into the 
Keystone State each year,” says Nixon. 
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“Look, Charlie, barbed-wire entangle- 
ments! I say it’s mighty nice of the boss 
to see that we’re protected from com- 


mando raids!” 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


ACK OF TIME to carry a regular project 
| ea keep Colorado farm boys and 
girls of 44H Club age from retaining 
membership (or else joining) last year. The 
state club office saw to that. They designed 
a special Wartime Farm or Home Enter- 
prise project to take care of these young 
folks. The arrangement was something like 
this: a girl might assume preparation of cer- 
tain meals or care of the home as her project; 
a boy might feed the hogs, milk the cow, or 
do some othtr job. Get the idea? A club 
member could say to Mother or Dad, “I'll be 
responsible for doing this job and you can 
forget about it.” 

Idealistic perhaps but it seemed to work. 
Reports coming in from county and home 
demonstration agents say that most of the 
young folks who signed up carried out their 
“projects” and in addition did many other 
jobs on the farm or in the home. “If we 
can help to teach these boys and girls to 
accept responsibility, we'll have reached our 
goal,” comments C. W. Ferguson, State 4-H 
Club Agent. 


“Soldiers of the Soil” is the title of a 
10-minute movie recently made and spon- 
sored by one of the leading commercial con- 
cerns. It’s an authentic dramatized story of 
farming in wartime (there’s a regular Holly- 
wood cast) with emphasis on the question 
where farm youth may best serve (in uniform 
or in overalls). We'd go out on the limb 
quite a ways-in recommending it to all 4-H 
or FFA members as well as their parents. 
The film has been made in both 16 and 33 
mm. sizes and may be obtained free for 
group showings. Your state extension service 
or state FFA advisor can tell you where and 
how to get it; or, ask Farm Journal. 








Robert Bowman jis the newly elected 
national president of the Future Farmers of 
America. (His photo below.) The 19-year- 
old Bakersfield (California) farm youth was 
chosen to head FFA for 1943-44 by dele- 
gates from 47 states attending the 16th annual 
convention in Kansas City during October. 
His specialty is raising Berkshires. He suc- 
ceeds Marvin Jagels of Idaho as national 
prexy. 


John A. Rohlf 





Robert Bowman. 


FFA’s New President, 
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48 PAGES ... PACKED WITH 
USEFUL INFORMATION! 


Weather Forecasts for Every 
Day * Planting Days by Moon 
Signs ¢ Historical Events of 
Each Month ¢ Ways to Pre- 
vent and Fight Farm Fires 
How to Care for Rope and 
Canvas¢ Special Record Pages 
for Stock Breeding, Crops, 
Purchases ¢ Signs of the Zo- 


diac ¢ Types and Use of Farm 
Tools * Calendar ¢ Mobil Prod- 
ucts and Their Uses. 





To help you do your Important Job better. . oe 
e Vital Data that every farmer wants to know! 


















Bare: Ted Howté 


ALMANAC 


FLYING RED ; 
Al MA te 



















T’S YOURS simply for the asking. Your local 

Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man has your copy ready and 
waiting. Be sure to get it from him. And when you 
need friendly advice on your maintenance problems, 
be sure to see him. Remember he knows machines 
and gets all the latest technical data. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 B'way, N. Y.C. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas; 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 








TUNE IN RAYMOND “RAM SwinG—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
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WHICH BREAK OUR HEARTS 


LETTERS! 
—THE PILE IS GROWING— 


—letters from Privates, Corporals, Colonels, Generals, 
Seamen and Admirals—from Wacs, Waves, Spars... from 
everybody ...everywhere. 


Their urgent pleas strike a universal note... they say 
in effect: 


I know of only one portable radio that will do the 
work out here—they say, writing from Africa and Alaska 
...from Australia and the South Seas...from all over 
the globe—Only one...and that is your Zenith Trans- 
oceanic Short Wave Portable Clipper. My folks tell me 
they have tried everywhere to obtain one with no suc- 
cess. Can you help me? 


...So these letters come to us. 


To each request must go the answer “No”—an un- 
willing “No”—and our regrets that this must be so. We 
were over 100,000 sets oversold on this one model when 


we ceased civilian production for 100% war work. 


Nothing would please us better than to have a great 
plenty of these justly famous portables to ship to all who 
need them—especially at this Christmas season—when 
our thoughts turn to loved ones everywhere. For our 
Transoceanic Portable Clipper is a real friend to the men 
and women in the service. Those who managed to get 
them early feel themselves fortunate; they are the envy 
of their friends! 


BUT THESE PORTABLES MUST WAIT, The entire Zenith 
organization is now engaged in giving all its efforts to 
the making of tremendous quantities of urgently needed 
radionics* materiel for the armed forces. These things 
must come first—even ahead of the tender link with home 
which a personal radio provides for the fighting man far 
from friends and family. Thus we help to speed the day 
of “absolute Victory”—help to bring closer the next real 
American Christmas...with “Peace on Earth—Good 
Will to Men”...when families shall be reunited—and 
when home life can once again resume the even tenor 
of its ways. 
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ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 379, 


ILLINOIS 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 





RAD IONIC & —with its subdivisions of ecrenios, Radio, oi. 
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THT FAIR MTEIDS WHITE 


HERES PLENTY DOING HERE 





Right on the farm of one of their own neighbors, Walker township (Mich.) young folks can hay-ride, dance, swim, skate. 


Arrests of girls under 21 rose 64% in 
the first six months of 1943 over the similar 
period in 1942, the FBI reports. 

While we doubt that much of this occurred 
in rural communities (except possibly in 
those containing army camps or new defense 
plants), it fairly shouts one reason why 
every rural community should provide whole- 
some, interesting recreation facilities. There 
are many other reasons. 

We believe that the following story is 
especially timely, and that it forms part of 
the “better rural America” theme which 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife is current- 
ly presenting.—The Editors 


INN! I’ve got an idea!” Ruth Wilder 
was talking to her husband as they 
were hustling about their _before- 
breakfast chores. It was time for Mr. Wilder 
to be off. His 100-acre fruit farm in Walker 
township, Michigan, took a lot of tending, 
but he listened. A man’s apt to miss out on 


something if he doesn’t. 

“Why can’t we turn the north pasture into 
a building lot, and build a cabin for the 
youngsters to use for fun? Build it good 


” 


so we can live in it some day.” She glanced 
around at the big house that had seen so 
much activity for so many years. They were 
going to turn the farm over to one of the 
youngsters sometime. 


How Two Michigan Communities 
Provide Recreation for Youngsters 


Gy Seth Cummings 


The Wilders were back to an old subject 
with a new twist to it. They had youngsters 
who were looking for places to go and things 
to do; the township was full, in fact, of 
youngsters just like that. But the “places” 
and the “things” were not just what careful 
parents relished—nor did the youngsters, 
either. 

Walker township has an answer—now—the 
Wilder cabin, used both by local youngsters 
and, service organizations. There’s a large 
main room with a fireplace. Booths and 
tables, relics of a beer parlor, line one wall. 
A juke box keeps Pistol Packin’ Mama in 
the air. An old piano, blackboard, fully- 
equipped kitchen and bathroom, telephone 
(extension of the Wilder phone), all com- 
bine to make this a well-equipped play-house. 

There’s a baseball diamond nearby. And 
a dam in the creek makes good swimming. 
In winter, the cabin yard is flooded for skat- 
ing. Hay-rides go on the year round. 

To help maintain the cabin and the 
grounds, “outsiders” (defined as anybody but 
neighborhood folks, or local clubs) pay a 


fee of $12 for cabin, hay-ride, and light 
lunch for thirty guests. Last year some 
9,000 people made use of the cabin. 

The juke box is rented on a percentage 
basis from nearby Grand Rapids. 65% of 
the “take” goes to the commercial firm, the 
remainder goes back into the cabin and its 
upkeep—for things like electricity and tele- 
phone bills, and hired man to drive the 
hayrack. Since the cabin is in almost con- 
stant use—when you count 4-H, Campfire, 
Boy Scout, Ladies Aid, Home Demonstration, 
Red Cross meetings—general maintenance, 
too, is something to be reckoned with. 


Once the folks in Hart- 
land county, Michigan, faced a_ similar 
recreation question. There was nothing for 
anybody to do for fun within 25 miles. 
Hartland drowsed sleepily among its beloved 
Tyrone Hills, shrugging its shoulders at rest- 
less young people. 

One night six years ago the monthly meet- 
ing of the Community Welfare Board of 
Directors had just adjourned. All in all, 
it had been a “good” meeting. Three or four 
members of the board still lingered in the 
warm room before venturing out to test their 
car batteries. Someone remarked on the 
Junior-Senior high school banquet coming 
up Friday night. One mother, a comparative 

(Continued on page 51) 





Selected by Mary R. Reynolds 


AKING Christmas gifts this year will be both a popula: 
M and a necessary pastime, as there is likely to be a scarcity 
of suitable ones in the stores. 

The suggested gifts presented on these pages are not only 
useful and attractive, but are the types you would find, in limited 
quantities, in the smartest shops. If carefully made, you need 
have no fear that your copies will look home-made. 

Sand rollers (2), useful to stop drafts coming in under doors. 
are made with an inside bag of denim or ticking to hold the 
sand. Use a strip 8” wide and as long as the doorway is wide, 
stitch on machine, fill firmly with sand and sew up open end. 
Make an outside cover of cretonne. This should be 84%” wide, 
and 12” longer than inside bag. Turn back each end 3” and 
hem down Stitch long seam on machine. Turn, slip sand bag 
in, and tie with ribbon or tape. 

Dainty bedroom slippers (4), designed by Sayer 
may be made in small, medium and large sizes. 

Bath mats (6), also designed by Miss Woolston, can be made 
on a foundation manufactured at home if you cannot get 
mattress padding for the purpose. To make this substitute, 
place two thicknesses of outing flannel between covers of white 
muslin and quilt. Bind with colored bias fold. 

Two New England sisters, Mrs. Helen White of Vermont and 
Mrs. V. E. Merrill of Massachusetts, thought up the Cossack 
hat (11). They hooked the first hat on canvas for Mrs. White’s 
dzughter. This original was so much admired that they decided 
to make and sell similar ones. These becoming and comfortable 
hats are very popular with Eastern college girls. 


Woolston, 
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Babushkas make warm and 
flattering head coverings on cold 
days. Every girl would like several 
erocheted in her own colors. ‘ 
of BAR ees : aor 
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Croch eted gloves in dark col- 
specially the short-wristed 


r coats and tweed suits. 
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_ Wool flowers, in gay colors, trim this attractive hat 
and mitten set, which was made from an old woolen 
blouse. Mittens fit unusually well, as they are cut on bias. 
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Bedroom silispare, which are comfortable and pretty, 
re popular items. The tops of these may be of silk, cot- 
or rayon, quilted by hand, while soles are chamois. 
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Crocheted red wool weskit which 
will come in handy on cold days. 
Bright embroidered flowers give 


, are smart with 
a gay touch. It’s easy to make. 
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Complete directions and necessary patterns for making Christmas gifts, 25 cents. Address 


Cift 


~ 


Cookie jar, filled with his caveman will please any boy 
or girl away. (Not those in camp.) Nice touch would 
be a card saying that refills will be sent on certain dates. 


__ Bath mats like ese will give any dle ain a real 
5 teu cosmetics, in be lift. Mattress padding is used for mats, colorful print ap- 
comb and powder nett ae pliques make designs. These mats launder beautifully. 


"crochet ‘ic A hooked Cossack hat in her Grosgrain ribbon belt to add 
Its but- best colors will be liked by a college new life to an old dress or extra 
- dress buttons or high-school girl. One shown charm to a new one. Colors in 


oni ang dress front. is blue with the flowers in color. this one are black, grey and red. 


iddress Cift Editor, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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I ae al Cling? 


Not the Ag. Engineers at 
Penn State College. They've 
Had an Eye-opener. 


about women’s inability to use a ham- 
mer and a saw. Nail-driving contests 
for women, at farmers’ picnics, are sure-fire 
entertainment. But maybe it’s time we re- 
vised our opinion—of some women, at least. 

I know I have. It all began one day a 
year ago last spring, when a co-ed walked 
into my office and declared that a lot of the 
girls wanted to learn “how to fix things” 
around a house. 

I tried to laugh it off, but had no luck 
whatever. So I took her on a tour of the 
building and showed her what we were 
teaching. “Yes, we’d like some of that,” she 
said, practically everywhere we went until 
she had a list of at least twenty things she 
claimed girls wanted to learn. 

It was too late to start a course that 
spring, and I figured that it was a passing 
notion that would all be forgotten before fall. 
But that was all I knew about how deter- 
mined a bunch of girls can be. 

They landed on me full force as soon as 
college opened again. The upshot was that 
we started a Home Mechanics course with 25 
girls—all we could accommodate. 

Pretty soon the high school in the town 
started a similar course, and presently the 
housewives of the town wanted a course, too. 
Now the idea has spread to the extent that 
I was asked to prepare a manual, “Home 
Mechanics for Wartime Living,” for the 
State Defense Council. Dr. D. C. Sprague 
collaborated. It will be used by high-school 
shop teachers in many places over Penn- 
sylvania. 

“But why,” I asked these married women 
when they put in their request, “do you 
want a course in Home Mechanics? Can’t 
your husbands do this kind of work for you?” 

“They could,” said some, “if they were 
around at the right time. But some are gone 


|’ always been safe enough to laugh 


for weeks and months, these days. Many 
who are still here work all day away from 
home.” 

Others replied that “my husband just isn’t 
mechanically inclined—he can’t fix a thing.” 
And still others said, “I just like to do this 
kind of work.” You can believe it or not. 
I know that I do, now that-I’ve seen them 
work, 

I’ve found, too, that they can do a pretty 
good job. We’ve given courses in the use of 
hand tools; in sharpening and repairing of 
tools used in household, lawn, and garden; in 
repairing window screens and doors; in glaz- 
ing windows and painting; in repairing 
plumbing equipment and electric wiring; in 
servicing small electric appliances; in mod- 
ernizing lamps and fixtures; in sewing- 
machine adjustments and repair; in the re- 
finishing and care of floors, woodwork and 
wall surfaces; in repairing pans; in opera- 
tion and care of house heating systems. 


Waar a lot of satisfac- 
tion these women have had from “being able 
to fix it myself,” without having to wait. 
Their precious equipment is getting a lot 
better care, too, and I don’t know how many 
women have said to me: “What would I do if 
my washing machine (or iron, or vacuum 
sweeper) had to be replaced?” Well, that 
won’t be so likely to happen now. 

Are you interested in taking such a course 
in your own community? If so, why not ask 
the high-school shop teacher to give it? Or, 
if he can’t find time, you might interest local 
electricians, plumbers, carpenters, painters, 
garage mechanics, in teaching you. There’s 
no reason why all of the teaching that goes 
on in a rural high school need be done by 
the faculty anyway. There are a lot of ex- 
perts in various lines in every community. 

Whoever the teacher may be, he can get 
the above-mentioned manual, with a course 
all outlined, by writing to the State Defense 
Council, Harrisburg, Pa. It will be fur- 
nished free as long as the supply lasts. 


By R. U. BLASINCAME, Head of the Agricultural 
Engineering Department Pennsylvania State Colleze 
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More help from your refrigerator! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


here tells how to get a head start 


on your holiday dinner 








No need to spend your holiday in the 
kitchen, while everyone else is having fun! 

With proper planning and the help of 
your refrigerator you can avoid the last- 
minute rush and fuss of holiday meal prep- 
aration. Practically your entire dinner can 
be prepared in advance and stored in your 
refrigerator, ready for the range. Here’s one 
such meal and how to get it ready! 


/f you want to start with soup, prepare 
a soup stock in advance, and keep in refrig- 
erator. (See WARTIME SUGGESTIONS*® for an ex- 
cellent recipe). At mealtime, add an equal 
amount of water or vegetable liquors to the 
soup stock .. . then heat and serve! 





Grand Re efrigerator Rolls are easy to 
make. Prepare dough several days in advance; 
cover and store in refrigerator! For hot bis- 
cuits, measure and combine all dry ingredi- 
ents in a mixing bowl ready for liquid to be 
added the next morning. 


For Excellence 


in War Production 










Oress your turkey a day ahead. Wash 
it carefully, pat dry, wrap in waxed paper 
and put in refrigerator. Remove a shelf if 
necessary! Stuff the bird with your favorite 
dressing the day before (see suggestion at 
top of page), and it is ready for the oven! 


Ready for dessert? Top off your 
meal with a frozen cream, pudding or pie 
prepared with the help of your refrigerator. 
Get an easy-to-make recipe from your favor- 
ite cook book, refrigerator recipe booklet, or 





Stuff your turkey the day before! 

1. Chill the dressed turkey 3 to 4 hours in 
refrigerator. Jt must be thoroughly chilled 
inside and out. 2. Prepare your favorite dress- 
ing and chill it separately. 3. Stuff the chilled 
dressing in chilled turkey; sew up bird; refrig- 
erate until cooking time. Stuffing in advance 
not only saves time but gives the various fla- 
vors a chance to mingle—and that means a 
more tasty dressing! 


Try these time-saving ideas, too! 
IF you want to serve gay-looking appetizers, 
prepare radish roses, carrot curls, hearts of 
celery, green pepper sticks and other favor- 
ites ahead of time. Your cook book will tell 
you how to do the fancy work! Cover and 
chill the entire plate in your refrigerator 
until just before serving. 


OR if you want to serve a salad prepare the 
greens the night before and keep them in 
the vegetable pan in your refrigerator. Mari- 
nate or add your favorite salad dressing just 
before serving. 





7o add co/or and a tempting tartness to 
your dinner, prepare a cranberry jelly mold 
several days ahead and store it covered in 
your refrigerator. Use individual molds if 
you prefer. Cranberry sauce can also be pre- 
pared and stored in advance. 







Give War Bonds and 
Stamps this: Christmas 


Help your country while 
you spread Christmas 
cheer! You won’t find a 
my @ppreciated gift or 
& better place to put 

Christmas envings, oT 




















from WARTIME SUGGESTIONS*. 


Listen to GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR; Sunday Afternoons, NBC Network 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 





FREE! Get Wartime SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of helpful refrigerator 
information. Look for your deal- 
er’s Frigidaire sign; or find his 
name in your classified telephone 
directory under REFRIGERATORS. 
Or write Frigidaire, 327 Taylor St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Mrs. Dinsman of Burbank, Calif 


executive,” writes Mrs. 
man of California. 
called for quite a bit o 
was always proud wh 


.on my light cakes, biscuits, etc. 
ied, my mother- 
he thought 
l sorts of 


“Soon after we were marr 


advice. One piece of ad 
Calumet Baking Powder I'd 
good luck in baking. 
“Imagine her surprise when I 
four generations of my family 


Calumet!” 
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OLD-TIMERS 
1 CLUB 
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“And there’s only 

Dependability! Bec 
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day sugar cookies, a 
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[ R&S. DINSMAN, we ought to start 
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club,” Kate answers, “~a Calumet 
Because every day I hear 


PARTY SUGAR COOKIES 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
1 teaspoon Calumet 


1 
1 


Baking Powder 4 cup sugar 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and spices, and sift again. 
Measure sugar into bowl. Heat short- 
ening with milk until all shortening is 
melted. Add immediately to sugar and 
beat 4% minute. Add egg yolks; beat % 
minute longer. Add lemon extract and 
half of flour mixture and beat until 
blended. Then add remaining flour, ' 
at a time, beating until smooth. Cover 


> teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y4 teaspoon nutmeg 


Y, cup shortening 
3 tablespoons milk 
2 egg yolks, unbeaten 
Y, teaspoon lemon extract 


with waxed paper and chill several 
hours, or until firm enough to roll. 

Roll dough % inch thick on lightly 
floured board. Cut with floured cutters 
in assorted shapes. Place on lightly 
greased baking sheet; sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 7 
minutes, or until done. Makes about 
2" dozen cookies. 


(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting Baking Powder 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 








have been using 


one reason for that. 
ause Calumet’s the 
. g Baking Powder. Works 
once in the mixing bowl and again in the 
oven. Protects your baking all the way! 

‘I’m sending along a recipe for some holi- 
good wartime recipe 
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By Phyllis 
Wray 


° 


ND who will know 
better than you, 
Mother, what the fam- 
ily and friends will 
need and want most 
this Christmas? Be- 
hind your gifts there’s 
sure to be a loving 
thought that the rest of the family will do 
well to imitate. And there are so many, 














many presents in the line of toiletries that 
will bring joy to the hearts of your bride- 
daughter Sue, fifteen-year-old Sal, big son 
Bill, growing boy Jack—yes, and even Dad. 

Let’s start with Dad. Don’t you think he 
would really welcome a great fat jar of good 
shaving soap, if it’s a brand that comes in a 
very masculine container, wrapped in holi- 
day paper? 

Think of the thrill that young Sal will 
get if you give her that first lipstick that 
she’s been yearning for! Or, a pretty pink 
plastic compact with 
its own matching lip- 
stick. Some dainty 
scented sachets will 
be just right for Sue, 
because they will keep 
her precious bridal 
things all fresh and 
fragrant. 


You can make your 
most important family 
present a Christmas 
manicure ensemble for 
Mother—a little kit, 
complete with imple- 
ments, cuticle lotion, polish remover and the 
polish, in the shade Mother likes. Better 
resolve not to borrow it too. Perhaps you'd 
like to add to Mother’s shaving gift to Dad, 
a bottle of after-shaving skin freshener. For 

sali grown-up Sister’s new 

ww} home, what would be 

4 nicer than guest soaps 
in pretty forms and 
colors? And maybe, 
the boys will each 
rate, from you, a kit 
to hold their shaving 
equipment. 





Dad, here is a 
chance to express your 
appreciation for all 
the help that Mother 
and the youngsters 
have given you during 
this trying year. For each, you might pick 
out both a flatterer and a comforter in the 
line of gifts. A gay Christmas-tree package 
of a fine perfume for Mother might be ac- 
companied by, maybe, a deliciously scented 
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Good Gtooming 


bath set of special soap, bath powder and 
toilet water. Mother would enjoy a relaxing 
bath with these pleasant additions. Sue 
would like some hand lotion, after outdoor 
work, so a Christmasy bottle of that is se- 
lected for her, plus a bottle of spicy cologne 
all wrapped up in a giddy but attractive box. 

You might suggest to Mother that she 
enclose in her gift to Bill, six cakes of good 
men’s soap that have an outdoors odor and 
a pine-tree wrapping. If Jack receives his 
first honest-to-goodness shaving set from 
Father, he’ll be sure that he’s a man! And, 
there are several low-cost combination pack- 
ages of shaving bowls and invisible talcum 
powders for men. Now that big Sister is 
away from home, maybe in another climate, 
the problem is, “What would she really like 
to receive from Dad?” 
In consultation with 
Mother you may de- 
cide on a bottle of 
dry-skin lotion, and 
the eternally-welcome 
feminine gift of a 
pretty little flask of 
perfume! 


Bill, you could re- 
member Mother with 
a lovely Christmas box 
of her favorite face 
powder, and Jack 
might buy her some 
puffs, tied up with ribbon, to go with it. 
Together you might give Dad a brand new 
shaving brush. Something novel and slightly 
frivolous will make hits with the sisters—per- 
haps, dusting powder packaged like a little 
Santa Claus, for one, and a silly party snapper 
containing talcum for 
the other. You won’t 
have any trouble find- 
ing many items they’ll 
like. 





There is a great va- 
riety of lovely toilet- 
ries from which to 
take your pick for 
Christmas. First are 
the favorite brands of 
perfumes in beautiful 
bottles of all sizes. 
And always remember 
that there’g scarcely 
a girl in the world 
who doesn’t just adore good perfume! There 
are bath. sets and whole new ensembles of 
the same manufacturer’s * preparations, ar- 
ranged and packed ready to be sent right 
off to the girls in the Service. 

For that little thoughtful gift that brings 
a greeting and a word of cheer, there’s still 
a choice of all kinds of appealing novelties, 
such as little heart-shaped or pillow sachets, 
unusual combination packages of powder, 
rouge and lipsticks, and tiny whiffs of per- 
fume in a variety of attractive Christmas con- 
tainers. 

Good luck to you in selecting your gifts. 





} 
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Christmas...US.A. 





Christmas, U. S. A. This year the Christmas candles still 
brightly burn, but their light falls short in a darkened world. 
Conquered nations, cloaked in blackness, mutely await their 
light to shine again. For the true meaning of Christmas is 
possible only where men are free. 


On American farms, in American facturies, mines and lum- 
bering camps, in offices, stores and schools, in country towns, 
and great cities, wherever there is an American home, the 
spirit of Christmas lives on. With American boys in uniform 
at the corners of the earth, Christmas is a shining symbol of 
their fight. 


Christmas U.S. A., 1943 is one more Christmas nearer that 
day when peace and freedom and the dignity of man return to 
this world, and all men again walk together in good will. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


_ BALL-BAND 


FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER —LEATHER—KNITTED AND FELT 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














ARM & 
HAMMER 


BAKING SODA 


whenever bicarbonate of 
soda is prescribed for 
hyperacid indigestion 
or any other condition.. 
you can use our baking 
soda with confidence. 


of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored 


Cards. — (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS? 
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That Precious Christmas Box 

EAR EDITOR: We have just sent a 

Christmas box to our boy, who is a 
prisoner in Japan. It was the first package 
we have been able to send in two years—this 
one went on the Gripsholm—and you can 
imagine with how much care we worked on 
it. We finally managed to get 17 things in. 
We had worked on selecting them, wrapping 
them, and fitting them into the package for 
weeks, 

We have had no direct wend from our son 
since March, 1941, when he was on Bataan, 
but I have his prison address and write to 
him at least once each week. What do I 
write about? Why, how many pigs old Lucy 
had; that his only purebred Ayrshire had 
twins (I didn’t tell him they were born 
dead); that his young brother wanted a 
“bran’ new pencil to start school with,” 
meaning a red one; how the neighbor boy 
tried to break a pony for his sister to ride, 
and how he certainly looked like Ichabod 
Crane as he went flying down the road. Do 
I write about food? Hardly, when I know 
he probably doesn’t get enough to eat. I'll 
certainly not remind him of the good things 
we still have back home. Neither do I dwell 
upon deaths, accidents or sickness. 

I write as often as I can, for I know that 
some of these letters will go to the bottom of 
the sea. I only hope that precious Christmas 
box gets through!—Jowa Mother. 


Want A Good Teacher? 


EAR EDITOR: I’ve been much in- 

terested in your discussion of the 
teacher situation. Since I’ve been a teacher’s 
wife for thirteen years maybe I am qualified 
to say something. 

Ours is a good consolidated school, in 
which the teachers are better paid than most. 
Yet a family man can’t make more than a 
bare living. He is expected to make generous 
contributions to all community organizations, 
dress himself and family better than most 
people do, and go to school all summer to 
keep up with his profession. 

What does he have to do it on? A hun- 
dred dollars a month, or if he is exceptional, 
he may work up to $150 a month in time. 
And this is only for nine months of the year 
—in some places eight. Is it any wonder 
that men who are trying to make a life work, 
a profession, out of teaching (and who, un- 
like some girls, do not consider it just some- 


thing to do until they get married) should 
get out of rural high schools as quickly as 
possible, and land city jobs where they can 
make more money? My husband made $100 
a week in a defense plant last summer, at a 
job requiring neither brains nor brawn. 

He has a wife and six children to support. 
He is a talented teacher. He likes to teach 
and would prefer to stay in the country. So 
would I, but right now we are trying to de- 
cide whether we can, or will.—Teacher’s 


Wife, Ohio. 
CHORES BY LANTERN LIGHT 


By Elinor Lennen 


The world is round by night; the yard they knew 
At morning had dimensions straightly drawn 
That made their world rectangularly true; 

But dark erases boundaries of dawn. 

By this small circle of the lantern’s glow, 

The patient animals in shed and stall 

Receive the plenteous grain and hay they know; 
The darkness does not limit them at all. 

But boys still children shun at six o’clock 
Familiar spots which could have lured at three, 
For any object has the power to shock 

And nothing is quite what it seems to be. 

From shed to shed, by lantern light they mark 
The hired man’s long legs scissoring the dark. 


Take Time To Be “Fens.” 

EAR EDITOR: I know just how ex- 

asperated Mrs. Hazel Zeller of South 
Dakota feels about trying to bring up a family 
with some graciousness despite overwork and 
fatigue. I was in her shoes once. I look back 
now and wonder what I gained by all that 
work, when by being so awfully tired I failed 
to give my children the care they should have 
had, and in a moment of non-vigilance lost 
my only little girl. 

Too late you can realize that you would 
gladly give up ali your property and start 
from scratch again, if only you could see 
that happy little face again, see the foot- 
prints of her shoes in the dust in the yard 
again, see the little dresses hanging on the 
line again. I haven’t forgotten yet how the 
tears flowed when I washed her finger marks 
off the dining room wall for the last time. 

Then you realize that a dirty house, dirty 
clothes, are as nothing. Eat off newspapers, 
or the bare table, if necessary. Set a kettle 
of food in the middle of the table, camp 
fashion, eat the simplest of meals, put away 
everything in the house that you can get 
along without. Make believe you are out 
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“And don’t worry about Sis and me! 
We'll be warm as toast all winter 
. - » thanks to that grand Perfection 
Portable Oil Heater you bought me 
just before you went away to war...” 






















Yes, Perfection Oil-Burning Heaters and 
Ranges are the kind you can count on. 
That famous Perfection dependability 
and long service are built into every one 
by craftsmen who’ve been producing 
quality products for years. 


Right now Perfection’s engaged in all- 
out war production, putting that same 
fine quality into materials for the Armed 
Forces. But the government has author- 
ized us to make a limited number of 
Perfection Portable Oil Heaters for 
critical and essential civilian needs, 





YES, PERFECTION OIL HEATERS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


A limited quantity of low-cost Utility Please do not apply for a certificate if 
Room Heaters and Perfection-made your present Perfection Oil Range or 





















Puritan Oil Burning 








Puritan Water Heaters are on sale at 
your nearby Perfection Dealer's. 
Perfection Stoves and Ranges may be 
available shortly after the first of the 
year. If you actually need a new Port- 
able Room Heater or a Water Heater, 
apply at your local ration board for a 
purchase certificate. . 





Buy More War Bonds 


Heater can be repaired. You will find a 
complete supply of Perfection Wicks and 
Replacement parts on sale at your near- 
by dealer’s store. Remember that only 
Genuine Perfection Wicks and Replace- 
ments will insure you the fine, long- 
lasting Perfection service. 








PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7618-A Platt Ave. mm. mes 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Which twin weighs the most ? 


Even twins differ in weight. One may sit up alone, walk and talk sooner than 
the other. Far more important than how fast they develop is whether both 


are building well-shaped heads, fine, full chests. To develop these qualities, all 


babies need plenty of Vitamin D daily. Give Squibb Cod Liver Oil! 


‘Jour months - and 4 
holds feat Akeady ! 


Remember how her head wobbled at first? 
How top-heavy she seemed? Now she 

not only lifts her head alone, but she is also 
building a well-shaped head, thanks 

to the daily Vitamin D help supplied by 
Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 







To build a straight, strong back, a well- 
shaped head and sound teeth, every 

baby needs Vitamin D in addition to his 
milk and vegetables. He needs more 

| than sun alone can dependably supply. 

i ‘ . Make sure your baby gets enough. Give 
— Squibb Cod Liver Oil regularly every day. 


ATTENTION, EVERY MOTHER! Do you want twice the Vitamin D benefit per spoon- 
ful for your baby? Then buy Squibb Cod Liver Oil! It contains more than twice as 
much Vitamin D (180 units per gram) as cod liver oils which supply only the required 
minimum of 85 Vitamin D units but which may cost every bit as much as Squibb’s. 
Before you buy, examine the label. You will always choose Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 
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camping and see how little you do really 
need. 

I would rather see a dirty child any day 
and a mother that has time to smile at her, 
than a clean child with an unhappy face be- 
cause Mommy isn’t friends any more. My 
little girl doesn’t come in from play any 
more and Jean up against me and say, “We 
good fens aren’t we, Mommy?” But it was 
hurry, hurry, and work, work. Now I sit 
here with the hope that some day we will 
meet again, and please God, make it soon. 
—Lonely Mother, North Dakota. 


It’s a Habit Now! 
DEAR EDITOR: Some years ago in order 


to conquer a natural shyness and help my- 
self to acknowledge introductions and casual 
greetings in a friendly and “easy” way, 
I started saying, “Just fine, thank you! How 
are you?” in response to the automatic “How 
do you do?” of others. 

Nearly everyone responds to my little 
“speech” and smiles, with an eager smile 
and what seems real appreciation. But I have 
gained something more: my customary an- 
swer is such a habit that it keeps me from 
complaining or giving anyone a “pain by 
ache” description of my too-frequent attacks 
of nervous indigestion and neuritis —Mabel 
Robinson, New York. 


They Think I’ve Gone Native 

EAR EDITOR: When I came to the 

country from the city six years ago, I 
had an idea that while country people were 
not exactly mentally deficient, still they were 
not quite up to us city folk in intelligence. 
It didn’t take me long to djscover that my 
neighbors could (and did) teach me more 
in one month about the art of farming— 
and it is an art—than I could possibly have 
learned in twenty years of city dwelling. 

Now, after six years, although I have 
learned the meaning of hard work, and at 
times the bitter disappointments that seem 
to be a part of farm life, I deeply resent any 
unfavorable reflections on country folk, for 
I consider myself a full-fledged farm wife, 
and, I hope, a good one. 

When my city friends call on me pre- 
pared to weep over me and my hard lot, 
they go away bewildered by my complete 
contentment and happiness, shaking their 
heads over the way I have gone native, and 
pitying me from the bottom of their hearts. 
They apparently think that I must be a 
throw-back to some peasant ancestor, who 
climbed the family tree when the other an- 
cestors were too busy with scholarly pursuits 
to notice, 

No doubt they would be very much sur- 
prised to find how little I am in need of 
their sympathy, and that I really think that 
they are the ones in need of it. I know a 
peace, a satisfaction, that comes from doing 
useful, interesting work that I never felt until 
I became a farmer’s wife—Mrs. Bernice 


Gallup, California. 





ABOUT THESE LETTERS. 


This Letters page is for any woman who 
wants to contribute—to anyone who has 
hopes, fears, viewpoints, opinions, suggestions 
she wants to express. We can’t print all 
of the letters we receive, but oftentimes they 
influence the making of this magazine, just 
the same. - All letters printed win $3; the 
letter which readers vote best is awarded $10. 
In October the $10 letter was “Johnny, You're 
Wonderful.” 
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THERES PLENTY DOING HERE 


(Continued from page 41) 
newcomer, asked brightly if there would be 
dancing .afterward. Her question aroused an 
eloquent silence. Was it not generally 
known that the majority of the School Board 
was opposed to dancing? 

But this mother persisted. Didn’t they 
know that following the banquet many of 
these young people would go to a neighbor- 
ing town to dance at a hall which had none 
too savory a reputation? Yes, that was 
known but not discussed. Wouldn’t it be 
better if the parents of the high school 
students acknowledged the problem and pro- 
vided a better answer? And thus inform- 
ally was created the nucleus of what has 
grown into the Hartland Recreation Coopera- 
tive. 

It was easier to. arouse interest than to 
raise funds for building a community recrea- 
tion center. The plan was to sell shares of 
stock at $10 each (the organization had by 
this time been incorporated and had a 
board of nine directors). More than 300 
folks in that little community bought from 
one to five shares. A wealthy and progressive 
fellow citizen offered to buy two shares for 
every one share otherwise purchased. 

A building committee was appointed. 
After much comparison and study, the size 
of the building was set at 45’ x 90’. Exca- 
vation for the basement was made entirely 
by a community “bee.” For two days a 
dozen farmers with teams and tractors, with 
a good number of shovelers, cleared and 
dug the ground. Smaller “bees” were called 
for pouring the cement and for roofing and 
painting. Wives and daughters prepared hot 
food for hungry workers. 


Tue Co-operative went in 
debt, as expected. The board signed notes 
for the furnace, and for the public address 
system used to broadcast recorded music. 
They’re not yet through spending money. 

Meanwhile that recreation hall is in con- 
stant use. Sheldon LaTourette, county 4-H 
club agent and ardent director and sup- 
porter of the project since its inception, 
estimates there were some 45,000 “child- 
hours” spent in the hall last year through 
the physical education program (the school 
rents the hall for use as a gymnasium). 
4,800 “young-people-hours” were put in roll- 
er skating there; and at least 1500 “adult- 
hours” were spent at special gatherings. 

Community parties, hot school lunches, 
Scout meetings, basketball, P.T.A. meetings, 
Junior Farm Bureau—these are only a part 
of the schedule. (Local organizations can 
get the hall for $10; groups outside the 
community pay a little more.) 

Chief revenue comes from the rentals, and 
from the weekly and sometimes bi-weekly 
roller skating parties. Adults pay 30c, chil- 
dren 10c. Some of them have become so 
adept at skating that they now square dance 
and waltz on skates, 

By careful management, indebtedness has 
been cut to about $500, and this will be 
liquidated soon. Meanwhile, War Bond in- 
vestments will make it possible to complete 
the basement, add good kitchen equipment, 
and build a stage after the war. 

“There’s nothing to do around here!” has 
been changed in these two communities to: 
“There’s always something doing.” Maybe 
there’s an idea here for your neighborhood. 











"Three Men to every Girl 
and still | dont rate!” 


**You’re one of the prettiest girls at the Canteen, Babs, 
but you're letting the boys down. A sparkling smile is 
what they want to see—but you can’t expect to have that 
kind of a smile if you ignore ‘pink tooth brush’.” 
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“A sparkling smile largely depends on 
healthy gums. Soft foods rob gums of work 
—so massage your gums regularly.” (Note: A 
survey shows dentists prefer Ipana for per- 
sonal use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 


“You see, Babs, it’s really up to you. Yes, 
darling, you could certainly have a smile 
that would make all the boys’ hearts beat 
faster—if only you made up your mind to. 
See your dentist and ask him for the facts.” 














(Thoughts of a Popular Hostess.) “T'll say 
‘there are smiles that make you happy’! Yes, 
with a big credit line to Ipana and massage! 
I haven’t missed out on a dance since I 
learned to make my smile sparkle!” 


“That Canteen hostess was a real friend! 
I know now that my gums need regular care 
as well as my teeth. And for both jobs— 
Ipana and massage certainly deserves an 
efficiency ‘E? My teeth look brighter already: 


OR firmer gums, brighter teeth, a lovelier smile—adopt the mod- 
Fen dental routine of Ipana and massage. For Ipana is designed 
not only to clean teeth but, with massage, to aid the gums. Help keep 
your smile sparkling and attractive—with Ipana and massage! 

Product of Bristol-Myers 


<maer TOOAY! 1g Ag We MASSAGE 
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1237 


By Mary R. Reynolds 


\ JOST girls and women welcome a pretty 

’ new apron, house-coat or some under- 
wear at Christmas time. If you can sew 
reasonably well, why not make a few gar- 
ments as gifts for your family and friends? 
Very possibly, also, you’d enjoy owning copies 
for yourself. Our pattern instructions are 
very clear, and if followed you cannot but 
be pleased with the results. 

Something a little different in aprons is 
found in No. 1224, but at the same time 
this will protect the dress as well as a homely 
one. The tulip pockets may of course be left 
off. A pattern for the mitten pot holder is 
included with the apron. No. 1224 is cut in 
three sizes—small, medium and large. For 
the medium size, the apron and pot holder 
requires 1% yards of 35-inch material. 

If houses are to be kept at lower tempera- 
tures this winter, what could be nicer for 
the small girl than a woolly bathrobe, per- 
haps of red? No. 1237 is a princesse style 
with double-breasted closing. It can be cut 
shorter, of course, if desired. Cut in sizes 
2 to 10 years. 10 years requires 2% yards of 
54-inch material. 

Nice slips and panties are difficult to find 
in the shops, but not hard to make. No. 668 
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is a princesse slip with fitted “bra” top, and 
has matching panties. It is cut in sizes 12 
to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. Size 16 re- 
quires 24% yards of 39-inch material for the 
slip and 1% yards of 39-inch material for 
the panties. 

A house-coat or hostess gown is useful. No. 
1240 is especially pretty with bretelle rufiles 
and a sweetheart neckline. If desired, skirt 
can be cut a shorter length. No. 1240 comes 
in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 42 inches. For 
size 16, 4% yards of 35-inch material is 
required. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure te 
give number and size. Send orders to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


al 
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ECAUSE so much chocolate is going to 
our armed forces as Emergency Rations, 
and the Nation’s supply of cocoa beans is 
limited, we suggest reserving the restricted 
home supplies for the growing children. 
Nestle’s EverReady Cocoa is an excellent 
source of energy for youngsters. They love its 
rich chocolatey flavor. And they like a warm- 
ing drink for breakfast as much as grownups 
do. Hot Nestle’s starts the day the happy way. 

Whenever your dealer is able to supply it, 
give that “home guard” unit at your house 
“fighting food” in the form of Hot Nestle’s. 
It is ready to serve—the milk and sugar are 
already in it. Put three teaspoonfuls in a cup, 
add hot water and stir. Costs no more per 
cup than ordinary cocoa. 
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CHOCOLATE IS 
A FIGHTING FOOD 
FOR THE 


tome Guard 


TOO: 




















When Your 
Grocer Can’t 
Supply You... 


Remember — We're doing our best to distribute 
fairly the limited supply of Nestle’s Chocolate and 
EverReady Cocoa. But there will be times when your 
dealer will be without a supply. When that happens 
just try to remember it’s not his fault. We know 
you will agree that our fighting forces come first. 


















MOM says “put me down for 
that sparkling, clear Pyrex 
Double Duty Casserole! Tasty 
lima beans and tomatoes are 
just one of a dozen different 
dishes I'll use it for. And the 
cover will come in handy as an 
extra pie plate!" Tip to Dad: 
There are three sizes... ¢ 
thetwo-quart (average- 15 


family) size costs only 



















$18 sighs ‘I've got my eye on 
that dream of a Pyrex Flavor 
Saver Pie Plate because it's 
specially designed to keep the 
juice and flavorin my pies. Best 
of all, even sticky foods wash 
off easily from Pyrex ware!” 
And don't forget, Sis, it's the 


first Pyrex Pie Plate 45° 



























with easy-to-hold han- 
dies! 10” size......... 


GRANDMA never saw any- 
thing like this new Pyrex Bow! 
Set when she was a girl! “Just 
think,” she exclaims, “I can 
mix, bake, serve and store in 
every one of them! And I'll be 
able to watch foods cook thru 
the clear glass!" Set of 3 Pyrex 
Bowls (nested to save 

shelf space) ...24%,1% g5¢ 


and | quart sizes. .only 


@ Look for this orange 
Pyrex ovenware label 
when you buy cooking 
utensils. It's your as- 
surance of long and 
satisfactory service. 
In addition every Py- 
rex ovenware dish car- 
ries this trade- 

mark pressed 

into the glass. 


** PYREX"’ IS A REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARK OF 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, 
CORMING, N.Y. 





iF YOU CAN'T find all the Pyrex ware you'd like, remem- 
ber the war comes first! Searchlight lenses, Army table- 
ware, hospital supplies...are a few items for which 
Corning workers have been awarded the Army-Navy E”. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


pu le Mebe 


Designed by Ethel Margaret Gillmor 


ARDS you make yourself carry real 
Christmas warmth and meaning to your 


| friends. Here are six originals you can make 


in an evening, that will speak your Christmas 
greetings better than a commercial greeting 
can, and will cost you very little. 

These are made of all manner of things 
cotton prints, lace, chicken feathers, out- 
ing flannel, ribbon, wrapping paper, con- 
struction paper—almost anything you find 
on hand! And they’re easy and fun. A little 
cutting, snipping, and pasting. You don’t 
even have to know how to print. Use gummed 
letters or write in long-hand. On the inside, 
try an original rhyme if you’ve the knack. 
Or pen a special message to special friends. 


For directions for making these six 
bright and lovely cards, send 10¢ to 
Dept. XC, Farm Journal and Farmer’s 


Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





This gay peasant paper doll is made 
of paper scraps, and bright material. 
She goes into a standard envelope. 





A lovely Madonna and Child card is 
easy to make with directions. Simple 
pattern for figures, gowns, veils. 








It’s 


writ 





NAS 


de 
al. 


is 
»le 
Is. 
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She’s made from plain brown wrapping 
paper, a piece of lace, seersucker 
scrap,' and a small chicken feather. 





Red paper and white outing flannel 
scraps make this merry old gentleman 
to send as your Christmas greetings. 








All wrapped up like a Christmas tree 
package is this bright card. Untie 
gay ribbon to read the message inside. 


It’s bright and gay, this simple 





green Christmas tree ecard. Open it, 
write your Christmas wishes inside. | 


JELL-O PU 
1 package 


1 package JeH-O Vanilla 


ilk 
31% cups milk 
1 baked 9- 


with knife © 
zigzag course; ft 


DDING MARBLE PIE 
Jel O Chocolate Pudding 


Pudding 


ireced oT 


“| had an inspiration! 


says Kate Smith 


“You see, there were two pack- 
ages of delicious Jell-O Puddings 
on my pantry shelf—one choco- 
late, one vanilla. 


“1 couldn't make up my mind 
which I wanted... luscious Jell-O 
Chocolate Pudding, or Jell-O 
Vanilla Pudding with that deli- 
cate, perfect vanilla flavor. 


“Then | got my inspiration! | 
made this Marble Pie—and had 


the thrill of both those marvelous 
flavors combined. And isn't it 
wonderful to look at? 


“Do try it yourself . . . and, by 
the way, if your grocer is tempo- 
rarily out of Jell-O Puddings, it's 
because of the smaller stocks that 
were caused by sugar rationing. 


“Ask your grocer to save your 
fair share for you when he gets 
his next supply.” 


-~ 


| " 
Ww and here's another 


BuTTE 
pare Jell-O Burterse 


full. Place split ma 
around top of ~ 
pudding. Chil 





JELLO PUDDINGS 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


RsCOTCH PUDDING , amc inentt 
rful treat for @ children s holiday p* 
A otch Pudding 45 d 


“ . . 
song van glasses with remaining 


4 Serves 4 6. 


WITH MARSHMALLOWS 
on the 


“side im, at intervals 
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PUDDINGS 
SAMOS Hanae 











Isn’t she a honey! 

She’s my favorite customer. She hasn’t 
been keeping house very long so I sorta 
watch out for her . . . help her with her 
ration points and things. 

Well, this morning I told her I had a big 

surprise for her . . . a 48-page 
book by Betty Crocker of Gen- 
eral Mills that was just about 
the last word on wartime food 
problems. 

“Look,” I said, “it’s called 
Your Share and it tells you how 
to stretch meat and really make it taste good 
. .. how to get the most out of fresh vege- 
tables . . . what foods have the vitamins and 
minerals your family needs. There are hun- 
dreds of swell Betty Crocker recipes and 
wartime menus ... and you know what?” 

“What?” she-said, sorta laughing at my 
enthusiasm. 

“It’s absolutely free with the purchase of 
one General Mills product.” 





Ronald, she said, you’ve saved my life... 


Well . . . what happened then, I ain’t 
telling. But you can put Betty Crocker 
down as a pal of mine for life! I hope 
you'll get a copy of Your 
Share, too . . . soon. 

w wv w 


Millions of copies of Betty 
Crocker’s 48-page book, 
Your Share, will be avail- 
able in grocery stores while supplies last. 
They have been prepared to help you and 
your grocer over a period of critical food 
problems . . . a period, however, that will 
end soon after Victory. Then, there'll be 
hundreds of exciting new products designed 
to make housekeeping easier than you may 
ever have dreamed. Among them will be 
many new General Mills products . . . new 
foods, new ideas for a better world. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Enriched 
Flour, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour, Wheaties, Kix, 
Cheerioats, and Betty Crocker Soup 
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the Menus Planned for Service Men. 


By Miriam Williams 


ALL of us will surely remember this 
\ Christmas. In another five years you'll 

be saying: “That was the year Bill 
was on an island near Australia, and John’s 
letter, which Emma got the day before 
Christmas came from Italy. And remember? 
At our community Christmas tree we put up 
the biggest map we could find, and each 
parent or relative pinned a colored square 
of paper where his boy or girl was, and 
quoted something from a letter. When we 
were through, the map looked Jike a world- 
wide crazy quilt.” 

Anticipating that you would like to know 


more about their experiences, we asked the 
(rmy and Navy to tell us how the boys will 
be celebrating Christmas. We found that 
your boy will likely be enjoying turkey with 
trimmings, whether he is in a comfortable 


camp right in this country or guarding 
prisoners of war in Africa, or helping oper- 
ate an airplane carrier from a remote naval 
base somewhere in the Pacific. 


In fact, as early as September General 
Carl A. Hardigg, Chief of the Quartermaster 
Corps’ Subsistence Branch, Storage and Dis- 


tribution Division, said to me: “Tell your 
farm folks*that we appreciate their co- 
operation in seeing that we get the 12 million 
pounds of turkey we need if our boys are to 
lave turkey for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
We figured that when farmers know where 
the turkeys are going that they will detour 
the Black Market, which naturally the 
Army can’t uphold, and that civilians will 
eat chicken instead of turkey at holiday 





time if a scarcity makes that necessary.” 

To get the whole story of the service 
man’s Christmas, I talked to the two dieti- 
tians, Ina Lindman and Mary Barber, who 
work, respectively, under Capt. E. F. Ney, 
Chief of the Subsistence Division of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts for U. S. 
Navy, and General Hardigg. With their as- 
sistants, they plan menus which look and 
taste good, and which make use of food 
locally available, or which can be trans- 
ported readily. 

Before menus and supplies go out, a day’s 
food is translated into terms of calories, 
grams of protein and units of vitamins, too. 
Not that the boys care about that, so long 
as the food “eats good,” but Uncle Sam 
wants to keep them healthy and satisfied, 
and the right kind of food helps. 

Army and Navy food-planners must do a 
lot of advance trouble-shooting to feed the 
millions of men in our armed forces. Sup- 
ply ships may be sunk, a new island sud- 
denly captured. They must plan a year 
ahead for their food needs. When it’s time 
for the army cook to prepare Christmas din- 
ner for 100 men in Idaho, or Iceland, or 
Ireland, waiting at the door, so to speak, are 
100 pounds of turkey, 40 pounds of potatoes, 
3 No. 10 cans of corn, (canned corn is one 
of their favorite vegetables) 15 lbs. head let- 
tuce, cranberries and oranges for the cran- 
berry-orange relish which is on this year’s 
menu. And everything else in keeping, of 
course. 

Naturally the menu and supplies will be 
a bit different a thousand miles from the 
source of supply. The camp cook in Iceland 
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Photo U. 8. Navy 


At the left, Christmas dinner at Camp Wolters, Texas. 
Above, a submarine cook decides the turkey is done. 


Iry Some of These Dishes Yourself 


will use dehydrated potatoes. He will make 
enough delicious rich cranberry sauce for 
100 men from a single brick of compressed 
dehydrated cranberries, which bulks and 
weighs a lot less than the average woman's 
handbag. His salad will probable be cab- 
bage slaw made from dehydrated cabbage, 
instead of head lettuce as “written on the 
oficial menu. ‘ 

Elsewhere the mess sergeant or commis- 
sary officer may buy his “spuds” and other 
vegetables locally, for we are told that Eng- 
land supplies about 35% of the food for our 
troops on reverse Lend Lease. 

“Will boys on submarine duty be able to 
enjoy a Christmas dinner?” I asked at Navy 
headquarters. Their answer was the photo 
shown above, although Miss Lindman said 
that if a boat had been away from base for 
some time, they might have Chicken Fricas- 
see made from canned chicken instead of 
turkey. A submarine always has a good cook 
and the best of food, for it is one way of 
combating the unusual strain on the men. 


You want to know, 
do boys overseas enjoy native food? Mess 
officers are instructed to obtain what they 
can locally. From North Africa came re- 
quests: “How do you cook these funny French 
artichokes?” which in this country are con- 
sidered one of our most sophisticated foods. 

Occupied countries usually have little or 
no extra food, in fact the army plans food for 
the natives until the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation takes over. 

In countries where boys are invited into 
the homes, as in England and Australia, the 











5 BASIC STEPS 
L N 
advised by physicians EMONS HELP WITH ALL 5 
Fresh lemon juice is one of the richest 
i Get plenty of rest; overcome known sources of vitamin C, which com- 
* fatigue; build resistance. bats fatigue. It is also a primary anti- 


infection vitamin. 





Lemon and soda (lemon juice with water 


2. Keep elimination regular. and baking soda) is mildly laxative for 
most people. Gives gentle, natural aid. 





Lemon and soda forms sodium citrate, 


3. Alkalinize your system. excellent to offset acid condition which 
often accompanies a cold. 





Eat lightly. Take plenty of liq- L ditats = 
4. ane ally Ported emon drinks are favorites. 





Hot lemonade is almost universally 
5. Keep warm; avoid further chill. | prescribed. 








If cold does not respond, see your doctor. 











HOW TO USE LEMON AND SODA 
IN FIGHTING COLDS 


First day, drink a glass of lemon and soda every 
2 to 3 hours. (And to induce perspiration, take 
a hot lemonade when you go to bed.) 





To make lemon & soda 
pour juice of 1 lemon ina 
half glass of water. Add~ 
‘ : slowly—half teaspoon bak- 
times a day while cold lasts. ing soda (bicarbonate). 
Drink as foaming quiets. 


Then,—continue with lemon and soda 3 to 4 








Lemon and soda forms natural sodium citrate, 





plus vitamins. Gives all benefits of fresh lemon 
juice plus increased alkalinizing and laxative effects. Consumed at once, soda 


does not appreciably reduce vitamin content. 


To avoid colds build your resistance! Join the millions who now drink lemon and water 


daily for health. Juice of 1 lemon, in glass of plain water, first thing on arising. 
Copyright, 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


VOU TAKE COLD 
WHED ee LEMONS or 


unkist 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS Lemons 
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slimmest ration is cheerfully stretched to 
give a Yank a home-cooked dinner. 

Every Britisher, even if he’s enduring mid- 
summer heat in Australia, sets great store by 
the traditional Christmas dinner. Turkey 
was almost completely out last Christmas, 
and probably will be this year, too, so some 
had stuffed mutton with celery sauce, and 
others “mock” turkey, whatever that might 
be. 

Housewives go to no end of trouble to 
concoct their beloved plum pudding, using 
treacle—molasses—instead of sugar, cold cof- 
fee or tea instead of fruit juice or brandy, 
and if need be, prunes instead of “plums.” 
Some of your. boys will probably enjoy pud- 
ding made by a recipe similar to the one 
given here. 

And here are the official Army and Navy 
menus, and some recipes, so you can share, 
if you like, in a round-the-world Christmas. 


Navy Christmas Dinner 


Chilled Tomato Juice 


Sweet Mixed Pickles Stuffed Celery 
Ripe Olives 

Roast Young Tom Turkey Giblet Gravy 

Cranberry Sauce Sage Dressing 


Mashed Potatoes 
Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce 
Fruit Salad with Crisp Lettuce 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Parker House Rolls Butter 
Hot Mince Pie Ice Cream 
Assorted Candy Nuts 
Coffee 


Army Christmas Dinner 


Creamed Celery Soup with Croutons 
Roast Turkey 


Sage Dressing Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry-Orange Relish 
Snowflake Potatoes Baked Squash 


Creamed Corn 
Head Lettuce with Russian Dressing 


Hot Rolls Butter 
Mince Pie Chocolate Nut Cake 
Assorted Fruits Candy Nuts 
Coffee 
Stuffing for Roast Fowl 
V4 c. bacon fat | tblsp. poultry sea- 
| onion chopped soning, sage or 

fine oregano 
Yo c. diced celery | tblsp. chopped 
Chicken or turkey parsley 

liver, chopped | egg, beaten 
| loaf stale bread | or 2 thisp. water 


Cook onion, celery and chopped liver in 
bacon fat about 5 min. Use bread which is 
just stale enough to shred into crumbs, or 
cut it into small cubes. Toss with season- 
ings, add beaten egg mixed with water. Pile 
lightly into fowl. 


Cranberry-Orange Relish 
| Ib. cranberries | c. honey 


| 2 oranges Vc. sugar 


Quarter oranges, remove seeds. Run cran- 
berries 2nd orange through food chopper. 


| Add sugar and honey. Let stand overnight 


before using. 


Chicken Fricassee 
This is an Army and Navy stand-by, as it 
can be made entirely from canned or de- 
hydrated foods. The recipe for 100 men goes 
like this: Soak 2 oz. dehydrated onions in 


| 1 pt. water for 20 min. Make a sauce of 2 


Ib. fat, 2% Ib. flour, four 14% oz. cans 
evaporated milk, and 8 qt. chicken stock 
and water. Season with salt, pepper, onion. 
Add eleven 35 oz. cans boned chicken and 1 
no. 10 can peas. Heat through and serve 
over hot biscuit. 

And here’s a similar recipe which will 
serve 8 to 10 people generously: 
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Vy c. chicken fat | qt. cooked of 
2 tbisp. chopped canned chicken, 
onion without bones 
24 c. flour | to 2 c. canned 
1 qt. liquid peas 
(chicken stock, Salt and pepper 
liquid from peas, Hot biscuit 
rich milk) 


Melt fat, cook finely chopped onion until 
soft, add flour, blend well. Add liquid gradu- 
ally, stir until thick and smooth. Season 
as needed. Add chicken in fairly large pieces 
(a 4% lb. chicken yields about 1 qt. cut 
meat), and peas. Heat thoroughly, or pour 
into a casserole, cover and heat. 


Wartime Christmas Plum Pudding 


Y |b. suet (2 c. 2 tbisp. cinnamon 
ground) 2 tbhisp. nutmeg 
2 c. (12 oz.) brown 2 tsp. salt 
sugar 2 Ib. raisins (or half 
| c. molasses currants) 
6c. (1/2 |b.) grated | c. chopped citron 
raw carrot 1'/o c. chopped nuts, 
4c. (1 Ib.) grated almonds are 
raw potato good 
1 lemon, juice and Yo c. candied orange 
grated rind or lemon peel or 
6 c. sifted flour orange marmalade 


i'/, tblsp. soda 

Combine suet, sugar, molasses, grated vege- 
tables and lemon. Sift flour, soda, salt and 
spices together twice. Add 1 cup of this to 
fruit and nuts, the rest to the first mixture. 
Combine two mixtures. Grease pudding 
molds, fill 34 full. Cover them with the mold 
cover or tie waxed paper over the top to 
prevent condensed steam from settling on 
the pudding. 

Put molds on a rack over boiling water, 
using a kettle with a tight fitting lid. (Add 
boiling water as needed during steaming; 
a pressure cooker, used with petcock open, 
or a deep-well cooker makes a_ good 
steamer.) Steam small molds, such as a 1 Ib. 
baking-powder can or a no. 2 tin can for 11% 
to 2 hours. Steam larger molds 3 to 4 hours, 
depending upon size. 

These puddings keep well in a cold place, 
lightly covered. To serve, set a can of 
pudding on a rack in boiling water for 
about an hour. Loosen from can, turn onto 
a platter, or cut into slices and serve on 
individual plates. Decorate with sprigs of 
holly. Serve with a spicy hot pudding sauce, 
hard sauce, or both. 

If dinner is served at dusk or after dark, 
send the pudding lighted into the darkened 
dining room. First, pour just enough warm 
pudding sauce (a cornstarch vanilla-flavored 
sauce) over the pudding to cover the sur- 
face. Then pour on a few tablespoons of 
lemon extract or put on cube sugar which 
has stood a few minutes in lemon extract. 
Light the extract, send blazing to the table. 


Holiday Salad 


Fresh or canned grape- | avocado 

fruit sections Red apples 

Lettuce or endive 

\rrange lettuce or endive or other green on 
individual plates or in a wooden salad bowl. 
\lternate sections of grapefruit and thin 
sections of avocado and red-skinned apple, 
cut lengthwise of the fruit. Sprinkle with 
lemon juice. Serve with French dressing. 

Grapefruit and avocado are semi-tropical 
fruits which many boys are meeting in their 
native state. In selecting an avocado choose 
one which will yield to gentle pressure. Peel 
just the part needed, and store the rest, 
covered with wax paper. 


Honey French Dressing 


4 c. honey Yo c. salad oil 
Yq c. vinegar | tsp. salt 
Juice of | lemon 2 tsp. paprika 


Put all ingredients into a bowl, beat with 
egg beater. Store in a jar. Shake. 








There’s One in Every Family... 4, aaa, 





























CLEVER MA./ SHE BEGAN SERVING POSTS 40/6 BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY EVERY DAY/ AND... IN A FEW WEEKS... SON 
FRED WAS SWINGIN’ HIGH WITH A STORE FULL OF ENERGY.’ 
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The U.S. Nutrition 
Program recom- 
mends that Ameri- 
cans eat foods from 7 
Basic Food Groups 
every day. Get your 
start on whole-grain nourishment fea- 
tured in the Basic 7 by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes regularly. You'll enjoy their 
grand, nut-like flavor...you'll appreci- 
ate these 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
1. Bulk to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals. 
3. Vitamins — niacin and, for energy, 
added Vitamin B;. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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Rush job make you work late ? 


Spoil your plans for a date ? 


Feel abused and irate ? 
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WELL, LAUGH IT OFF WITH 









LIPTON'S ! 


Flavory, fragrant Lipton Tea is 
more than a swell-tasting drink. 
It’ll help smooth you down when 
you re jumpy and tearful—or give 
you a lift when you’ re feeling weary! 
Lipton Tea tastes so much better! People 
buy more of it than any other brand! 








SPEED, MOTHER! Minit-Rub Aurries 
relief from cold distress three fast 
ways! Rub it on chest and back. 


tis 1. IN A MINUTE, Minit-Rub stimu- 
lates circulation, brings a sensation 
of heat. That swiftly helps relieve 
surface aches! 







2. QUICKLY Minit-Rub’s pain- 





In a minute... 


MINIT-RUB begins to relieve cold distress 


MINIT-RUB 


FAST 3-WAY RELIEF FROM COLD DISTRESS 






relieving action soothes raspy local 





congestion. 





3. IMMEDIATELY Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors ease nasal stuffh- 2 
ness. Mother, it’s amazingly quick i 
relief for both children and grown- , 
ups! Greaseless! Stainless! Won’t 
harm linens! Get it now — at your 
druggist. 
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HOLIDAY RECIPES THAT GO 


‘\Easy on Butter 


ee 


‘Stik sig 


/ and Sugar 


N MOST city homes, tradition is giving 
I way to patriotism of sheer necessity this 

holiday season, for a recipe which calls 
for a pound of butter means that the month’s 
allotment for one person is gone in one ex- 
travagant fling. And while most country 
folks do not have to stand in line (and o!t-n 
be disappointed) to get even a quarter 
pound of butter, we feel that you will be 
interested in helping conserve the national 
supply which is really “tight.” Other fats 
are scarce, too, as the current soap shortage 
indicates. 

Everyone who tried the following Farm 
Kitchen recipes said, “Swell,” and had no 
idea that these foods were thrifty of fat and 
sugar. 

CRANBERRY PUDDING 


15 slices white bread 3, c. honey 
2 c. coarsely grated 2 eggs, slightly 

carrot beaten 
Vc. grated apple | tblsp. lemon juice 
Vy c. chopped suet Grated rind | lemon 
| c. chopped fresh | tsp. mace or nutmeg 


cranberries 2 tsp. cinnamon 
Vy c. orange | tsp. salt 
marmalade 


Cut 2-day old bread into very small cubes 
(about 7 cups). Combine with remaining 
ingredients, blend well. (Put carrots, apple, 
suet and cranberries through food chopper 


if desired.) Pack one large (1% quart 
size) or individual pudding molds, well 


greased, about *4 full. Cover, steam 1 to 2 


hours, depending on size. Uncover, dry tops 
of puddings in moderate oven (375° F.) 10 
minutes. Unmold. Serve with Toffee Cream 
sauce. 
Toffee Cream Sauce 

| c. dark corn syrup 2 thisp. butter 

or light brown sugar | tsp. vanilla 
| c. cream 
Heat corn syrup, cream and butter in top of 
double boiler. Add vanilla. Beat with egg 
beater to blend. Serve warm. 


Chocolate Chunk Kisses 

5 c. cornflakes 

Yc. grated semi- 
sweet chocolate 


3 egg-whites 
| c. sugar 
Vy tsp. vanilla 


Beat egg whites until stiff, add sugar gradu- 
ally. Beat until it stands in peaks. Add va- 
nilla, fold in chocolate. Drop by teaspoons 
on greased cookie sheet. Bake 15-20 min. at 
350° F. Makes 3 dozen. 
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Lemon Mincemeat 


Vc. lemon juice | ¢. sugar 
| c. seedless | c. honey or dark 
raisins corn syrup 


Vz tsp. salt 

2 tsp. cinnamon 

| tsp. cloves 

| tsp. ginger 
Combine ingredients, store in jars in a cool 
place. To use, add 2 or 3 thlsp. melted butter 
to a pint, bake between two crusts. 


3 c. chopped apple 

/, c. chopped nuts 

V4 ¢ orange 
marmalade 


Mincemeat Turnovers 


2 c. sifted flour 4 tblsp. lard 
| tbisp. baking 24 ¢ milk 

powder | pt. mincemeat 
V/> tsp. salt 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, cut in lard and 
add milk to make a soft dough. Roll into 
an 6”x12” sheet % inch thick. Cut into 8 
squares. In center of each, put % c. mince- 
meat, bring corners of dough to center, seal 
with a little water. Prick with a fork. Bake 
20 to 25 minutes at 450° F. To vary, add 
a spoonful of cranberry jelly or a few black 
walnut meats before sealing the turnovers. 


Oatmeal Jam Squares 


| tsp. baking powder 
Vy tsp. salt 

'/, tsp. cinnamon 

'/, tsp. cloves 

Vy c. quick oatmeal | egg, beaten slightly 
'/y c. sifted flour Vp ¢. jam 

Cream fat and extracts together until smooth. 
Add honey gradually, beat until fluffy. Add 
flour sifted with other dry ingredients to 
oatmeal. Add to fat alternately with egg. 
Mix thoroughly. Place “4 of mixture in an 
8”x8” pan, spread jam over top and then 
spread remaining batter evenly. Bake in 400° 
F. oven 30 min. Cut into squares. 


V/, c. fat 

'/y tsp. almond 
/p tsp. vanilla 
'/y c. honey 


English Fruit Cookies 
V4 c. butter 
V4 c. other fat Yc. raisins 
1%, c. brown sugar \/, ¢. citron, shred 
l egg thin 
2'/o c. sifted flour 'Y/y ¢. currants 
V2 tsp. salt V2 c. walnuts, chopped 
| tsp. baking powder | tsp. vanilla 
Cream fat, add sugar, beat until fluffy. Add 
egg, mix well. Add % c. flour to fruit and 
nuts, sift remaining flour with other dry 
ingredients. Add alternately with cream to 
above mixture. Fold fruits, nuts, and va- 
nilla into batter. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto 
greased baking sheets. Bake at 375° F for 
15 minutes. Yield—5 dozen. 


Vc. cream 











Tmt SERVICE FLAG on the wall is 
for Son Dick, U. S. N. R.—some- 
where in the Pacific at last report. 


Proud as they are of what he’s do- 
ing, Dick’s folks want him back as 
quickly as possible—just as you 
want your loved ones and friends to 
come home soon. So every member 
of the family is doing something to 
bring him back: 


DAD EASED UP IN 39 ; BACK IN HAR- 
NESS WOW ; DOING TWO MENS WORK 


(wale MOTHERS BUSY AGAIN, TOO; COOKING, 
> KEEPING HOUSE, SAVING FATS AND TIN 


DAUOHTER HELEN HELPS DAD ROW THE 
FARM ; DOING A FULL-TIME MANS JOB 


DICKS WIFE ANNS A WORKER, 700; 


3 TEACHING ; PUTTING HER PAY IN BONDS 
» 


That’s how every member of this 
family is working to bring about an 
early end to the war. If every mem- 
ber of every family does as much, 
we'll speed-up victory ... 


Pat Your tamily in this photo Now... 





...and bring the boys home faster | 





Then, with peace restored... 

. .. America’s families, together again, will 
be free to live their own lives—in their own 
way —in their own homes. 


And most of these homes will 
be made more livable —more 
work-free—by new and better 
models of well-known products now put 
aside by their manufacturers to make way 


DUO-THERM ‘ox 


America’s Leading Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





HEATERS 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION |r LANSING, MICHIGAN 


for war goods. Like Duo-Therm Fuel O@ 
Heaters, Furnaces and Water Heaters! 


Seon after Duo-Therm's war jobs are com- 
pleted, new Duo-THerm models will be 
ready for production. And they’l! be even 
more beautiful, more efficient and more eco- 
nomical than the pre-war Duo-THERMS 
now delivering more heat from less fuel in 
500,000 wartime homes! 


Copr. 1943, Motor Whee! Corp. 


















HAVE YOU A 
‘PROBLEM SKI 


Read how thousands help 
heal these skin troubles 


@Ifyou’ve been shocked to see rough blotches 
and pimples develop—hands turn rough and 
red, just remember, today, with everybody 
doing harder work—skin troubles are on 
the increase! If these troubles are making 
you miserable, try Noxzema. This greaseless, 
snow-white cream is a medicated formula. It ; 
not only soothes, but el/ps heal externally- | 
caused pimples and skin irritations. Get 
Noxzema at any drug counter today! 35¢, ; 


50¢ and $1. 


*Externally-caused. i 4 
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The rapid growth of SAN DIEGO City and 

j the new place it is assuming in 
the postwar development of the West Coast, 
means greater agricultural greg than 
ever when Peace comes. 


County, an 


vantage of this, Buy war bonds now. Mean- 
while post-up by reading “Agriculture in 
SAN DIEGO”. It’s free. 

Write: San Diego-California Club, Room B34 
429 W. Broadway « San Diego 1, California 





To relieve 





@ Plan to take ad- 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








FULL OF FIDGETS, 

NERVES ARE TENSE, 

CAN'T SIT STILL 
A MINUTE 





DR. MILES 


NERVINE 


The hurry, worry, noise, confusion and ex- 
citement of modern living, put an extra 
strain'‘on the nervous system. When nervous- 
ness makes you Jittery, Cranky, Wakeful, try 


Dr. Miles Nervine 
Dr. Miles Nervine is made in liquid or effer- 
vescent tablet form, both equally effective. 
Get it at your drug store. Read directions 
and use only as directed. Effervescent tab- 
Jets 35c¢ and 75c, liquid 25c and $1.00, _. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 








By the Makers 


the distress 


of SIMPLE PILES 





Get relief from the dis- 
tressing pain and discom- 
fort of simple piles or 
hemorrhoids —with Un- 
guentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of 
famous Unguentine. 


Millions of these sooth- 


ing, pain-relieving, antiseptic rectal cones have 
been sold. Try them—and if you do not get 
prompt relief, consult your physician. 
Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES caper 


of *Unguentine 


TAKES A GLASS OF 
MILES NERVINE, 
FINDS CALM AND 
COMFORT IN IT. 




















POLLY'S ROOM 


NEED Christmas ideas,” your letters tell 

me. So, I’ve done some browsing and 
shopping for you. Maybe you'll find a wel- 
come idea among this list: 

For Mother—make her a bright-red felt 
shopping bag decorated with gay posies like 
the one in the picture above. For young 
sister—find or make her a half-pint-size draw- 
string bag to dangle from her wrist and to 
carry her hanky and pin money in. For 
brothers or beaus—some equipment for a 
favorite sport, a good map of the world 
mounted for hanging on a wall, some good 
books. For best friends—closet accessories 
(like padded hangers with sweet satchet bags 
dangling, glove or hose box, hanky case, 
skirt hanger with her name painted on it), 
posies for hair decorations. 

* & & 

Dear Polly: Pm 16. Am I asking too much 
freedom when I ask permission to be taken 
home from class parties and ball games by 
a boy?—Rose, Indiana. 


OU’VE heard me say it before, but I'll 

say it again: Freedom depends upon 

your proven maturity, community custom, 

and family attitude. Offhand, I’d say 16 is 

a reasonable age to begin dating occasionally. 

* &° & 

Dear Polly: Is it still considered good 

manners to rise when an older woman comes 
into the room?—Shirley, Montana. 


ES. Always stand when an older woman 
or a very old or distinguished gentleman 
joins your group. 
* ae a 
Dear Polly: What should you do when 
someone asks you to dance and you don’t 
know how to?—Betty Jo, Washington. 


IRST thing to do is to learn quick. Get 

some of the other girls together and prac- 
tice, if you don’t want to ask a boy to teach 
you. It’s no fair going to dances if you can’t 
dance, you know. 





For shopping bag pattern, send 10c to 
Dept. Y, Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Bright Blue Shawl 


(Continued from page 37) 


and over all shoné the unchecked sun in 
the blue, blue sky. 

Big Apache kept his bronze face calm, but 
he cried inside, joyously. He gave the rancher 
a courteous “Gracias,” and walked down 
toward the pueblo. He was home again for 
a little while, and atop all the joy in him 
rode the thought of In&acita. 

Juan Llepo, boss of the trading post, was 
the first to see him. Juan Llepo was a man 
of wealth and education. He spoke English 
better than he did his native tongue, and his 
Spanish was without flaw. But friendly, he 
was; always friendly. Stout, wonderfully 
dressed in twill pants and silk shirt, from 
the door of his trading post he scanned the 
arriving soldier. His heavy-lidded eyes went 
blank, then amiable. 

“Hola, Big Apache! Welcome, welcome!” 
He came down the steps and slapped Big 
A pache on the back. . 

Grinning his slow, embarrassed grin, Big 
Apache asked the usual questions. How 
were crops? Animals doing well? Rain? 
Unlike the trader, Big Apache spoke in the 


aaait 





Pueblo tongue now that he was home, dis- 
carding English and the New Mexico Span- 
ish. As people began coming, he steered his 
questions toward the point that mattered 
most. How was Tio Alejandro—and _ his | 


family? 

Fine, fine, vowed the trader. The health 
of good Tio Alejandro was good, gracias a | 
Dios. Yes, and his horses. . ... 

“And the family of him?” Big Apache 
prodded. 


“Fine, fine, gracias a Dios.” 

Then came the happy confusion of greet- 
ings and laughter and embraces, and he 
could not commit the indelicacy of asking 
bluntly about any particular maid. He did 
not see Inacita in the crowd, but that was all 
right. Inacita was a modest girl, and would 
be waiting shyly in her father’s house for | 
him to search her out. 

He tousled children’s hair with his big, 
hard hands, and for once he chuckled aloud. 
Ah, life was good. As Juan Llepo was so 
fond of saying, gracias a Dios—thanks to 
God. Yes, thanks to all the gods, old and 
new; the gods of the blue sky and the great 
world, and the gods of the little fields and 








“J think it’s let up a little; it was 
raining cats and dogs a minute ago.” 








if Peter Pain tramples you with Chest-Cold 
Pain... Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief= : 
and here’s why: For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA. 


@ Science, for many years, has depended MUSCULAR STRAIN 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl : 


salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. o 
And... Ben-Gay contains up to 214 


times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- ‘ 

tory tests prove this. So insist on the “a FAST wens ge’ reed 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 











YOUR MOUTH 
SHUT! . 


spreads rumors! 


erms! 


DON’T GossiP—it 
DON’T COUGH-it spreads 9 
Smith Bros. 
, soothing relief. 
ks that tickle! 


gh due to a cold, get 


cou 
asant 


They give ple 
nickel chec 


If you have @ 
Cough Drops. 


Still only 5¢—yes * 
uGH 


co 
SMITH BROS. Ser 


BLACK OR MENTHOL — 5¢ 











BIZERTE...BERLIN 
—and TOKYO too! 


Logistics and the farmer! 


Little did the Dairy Farmer 
dream of being an important 
cog in the wheel of military 
logistics—the science of supply- 
ing the fighting fronts with all 
their requirements. Milk prod- 
ucts are an essential part of mili- 
tary logistics. They are a basic 
part of the diet of the armed 
forces. Ice Cream, one of the 
milk products, has proved to be 
an important help in overcom- 
ing fatigue. 


Because Ice Cream is now 
known to be an important, nu- 
tritious dairy food, you who 
produce the milk and cream 
from which it is made will have 
a larger market tomorrow, in 
the Ice Cream industry. In the 
past ten years the Ice Cream 
industry has almost trebled its 
purchases of milk products. 
After the war, Ice Cream will be 
even more important to you as 
a greater demand is now as- 
sured. The men and women in 
our armed forces and in our war 
plants are learning what Ice 
Cream really means to them. 
The government 
has placed Ice 
Cream in Group 4 
of the essential 
foods in good nu- 
trition. 


Barr Building - Washington 6, D. C, 





THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 














| became aware of a creeping silence. 
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New Mexico. 
A cracked voice cried tinnily, “Now we 


shall see! Now we shall see blood!” 


It was a strange cry, but it came from | 


Old Gregorio, who sometimes thought he was 
still living in the bad old days. Old Grego- 
rio, great-uncle of Big Apache, also had his 
share of dark heritage. Incredibly aged, he 
claimed to have ridden with the desert raid- 
ers in his youth. He pawed the young giant. 
“A good arm, boy—a good strong arm!” he 
shrilled. 

Big Apache embraced him fondly and 
passed on. Probably the old renegade had his 
drifting mind caught on some feud of long 
ago, some blood debt left unpaid. 

The gay crowd fell back as Big Apache 
approached the house of Tio Alejandro. He 
For a 
moment he stood puzzled, between the hushed 
crowd and the house, and a cold premoni- 
tion touched him. 

Something was wrong. He felt it, just as 
he had always been able to feel earth with 
his fingers and know when it was not right 
for corn, without understanding why. The 
faces of the crowd were blank. 
women began moving away. 

Fear curled about him. He strode to the 
house, shoved open the door rudely, and en- 
tered. 

Lean, white-haired, gravely formal, Tio 
Alejandro said quietly, “Welcome home, Big 
Apache.” He wore a white head-band and 
silver earrings that stood out against the 
pale copper of his skin. A handsome, clean 


| old patriarch, intelligent, unruffled. 


“Thank you, Tio,” Big Apache stammered, 
abashed by the cool good manners of the old 
governor. 

“Let us sit down.” Tio Alejandro politely 
brought out pinon nuts and an olla of cold 
water. He glanced at the corporal’s stripes 
on Big Apache’s sleeve, and the bit of rib- 
bon on his chest. “You have won honors, I 
see. In fighting?” 

“Yes, Tio. A little.” 


“It is as we expected.” 


Bic Apache drew upon his 
boldness. “I have not yet seen Inacita,” he 
said, 

Tio Alejandro munched pinon nuts, and at 
last replied quietly, “Go speak of her to 
Juan Llepo.” 

“But—” Big Apache paused, catching sight 
of a blue square in a shadowed corner, a 
bright blue shawl neatly folded. The cold 
fear touched him again. Tio Alejandro’s man- 
ner toward him was not that of a future 
father-in-law. 

The old governor rose, brushing pinon 


| shells from his shirt, ending the interview, 


and when Big Apache left the house the 


| crowd was all gone. The pueblo lay quiet 


under the noon sun, and nobody called his 


name as he paced to the trading post. 





| pecting him. 


Old Gregorio, sunning his bones on the 
trading post steps, looked up seekingly, in 
the fashion of a half-blind dog, as Big 
Apache passed. He reached out clumsily and 
clawed at Big Apache’s leg. “Now we shall 
see blood, eh, boy?” he crowed. 

Juan Llepo stared straight across the 
counter at Big Apache as if he had been ex- 
People stood about inside, 


| fingering things and talking quietly. They 


too, all wore an air of expectancy. The 
trader bent forward in a manner so polite 
that it smacked of exaggeration. “What is 
your wish, friend?” he asked. 


Men and | 
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Antiphlogistine is a ready-to-use medi- 
cated poultice. It maintains comforting 
“Moist Heat” for many hours. This “Moist 
Heat” does so much good—feels so good. 


Apply it early for best results. 


Antiphlogistime 
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CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR REGULARLY. And ask him 
about the advantages of Hygeia Equipment. Im- 
proved Hygeia Bottle has easy-to-clean wide 
mouth, wide base to prevent tipping, and scale ap- 
plied in color for easy reading. Famous breast- 
shaped Nipple has patented air vent to help reduce 
“wind-sucking”. Ask your 
druggist for Hygeia today! 

HELP WIN THE WAR by con- 
serving rubber. Use a separate 
nipple for each feeding. Clean 
immediately after use. Avoid 
excessive boiling. 
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aches, Muscular Pains, 
Simple Neuralgia or Func 
tional Monthly Pains. Take 
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for quick relief. Read directions 
and take only asdirected. Regu- 
lar package 25c. Large Econ- 
omy package $1.00. 
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OOLERATOR is a point stretcher—it 
C keeps fresh foods fresh for days— 
cuts down on food waste. Because Cool- 
erator has 4-way circulation of washed 
air and uses ice in a new way, foods stay 
fresh longer, vitamins are protected, and 
food odors carried away. Coolerator is 
full family size. And gives you plenty of 
pure, taste-free ice for beverages and 
salads. See your i sy tg dealer or 
ice company, or write e 
Coolerator Company, Dept. $7275 
FJ2, Duluth, Minnesota. f.0.b. Duluth 
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SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Promptly relieves itching—aids healing 


Here’s a Doctor’s formula — Zemo — a 
stainless liquid which appears invisible 
on skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching, burning 
of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar skin 
and scalp irritations — due to external 
cause. Zemo also aids healing. Won’t 
show on skin. Apply any time. In 3 


different sizes. ZEMO 
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Put Nic-Sal on the Roosts 


Nicotine fumes seep up through feathers; 
kill the lice. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, lowa. 
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The murmur ceased, and Big Apache felt 
the eyes of all upon him. Vague anger stirred 
in him. He was always irritated by mysteries 
and undercurrents. “Let these others be 
served first,” he responded curtly. 

The trader shook his head. “No, you first.” 
His lips smiled, but not his eyes, and sud- 
denly Big Apache felt an edged dislike be- 
tween Juan Llepo and himself. 

“I wish,” Big Apache said, “to speak of 
Inacita.” 

The stillness of the listeners grew more 
tense. Juan Llepo looked down at his fat 
hands on the counter, still smiling. “Ah, yes. 
Girls are weak, are they not?” he murmured 
in his best Spanish. “And when a tall man 
comes with flattery and money—” 

“Tell me!” Big Apache rapped. He thrust 
his head forward, wide mouth thinned, deep- 
set eyes pinched at the outer corners. 
“Speak plainly!” 

Juan Llepo, a big man of the pueblo in 
certain fields, was not often spoken to in that 
peremptory manner. He blinked his eyes 
sleepily. “Inacita rode in my car to Santa 
Fé last market day, with things to sell,” he 
related, mockingly- regretful. “In Santa 
Fé a tall soldier spoke to her under the por- 
tal of the Palacio. She went away with 
him.” He stared unblinkingly at Big Apache, 
his eyes sharp and alive now, and added, de- 
liberately, “She did not return!” 

Then he was backing swiftly to a stack 
of double-bitted axes and grasping the haft 
of one, for Big Apache had taken a long 
step toward him. “Come no closer!” the 
trader warned. “Wild man! There are 
people of Cochiti and Laguna who saw it. 
That girl was always a lively one.” 

A light shudder rippled through Big 
Apache. He had felt that shudder before, in 
the fighting, far away, while he killed in 
cold fury and a tight-lipped silence. He 
turned and stalked out, Inacita before his 
eyes. Little Inacita, so pretty, so soft and 
young. So lively, yes, but shy and demure, 
too, and frightened by his crude, last-minute 
courtship; frightened into accepting his 
betrothal gift of the blue shawl. 

Juan Llepo called after him with a laugh, 
“The soldier was an officer! A tall cap- 
WR. ‘ 


As SEEN on a dark night, 
Santa Fé is a scattered handful of clear 
gems on rumpled black velvet. Where the 
gems shine thickest is the Plaza, and east 
from this the loose string of Palace Avenue. 

The rich ones and the artists live in aged 
adobe houses, roomy and rambling, unob- 
trusively fitted with modern plumbing, each 
in its own walled placita, or garden. The 
Spanish note is emphasized, and rightly so, 
for this is the Royal City of the Holy Faith 
of St. Francis, founded by gold-hunting con- 
quistadores and convert-seeking monks. 

The tall captain sat with a newspaper be- 
fore him, in the house near the wooden 
bridge of the Acequia Madre, but he kept 
consulting his- watch as if restless. He 
looked drawn and played-out. The dark hol- 
lows under his eyes were visible to Big 
Apache, from where he stood in the walled 
garden gazing through the unshaded window 
into the lighted room. Big Apache watched 
him impassively. 

Tracing Inacita to this house had been a 
matter of simple inquiry. The Indian trinket- 
sellers of Santa Fé are the news vendors of 
their race, and know something of every- 
thing going on. . 
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BEFORE WORK — housework, farm 
work, factory work—smooth on 
Hinds lotion to help protect your 
hands against roughness and dry- 
ness caused by soapy water, dust, 
grime. Dirt doesn’t get ground in 
... hands wash up cleaner! 


AFTER WORK-— and after every wash- 
up—use Hinds again. Even one ap- 
plication makes chapped, red hands 
feel more comfortable...look 
smoother, whiter. A Teal skin-soft- 
ener, Hinds does your hands good! 


AT ALL TOILET-GOODS COUNTERS 
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HINDS « HANDS 


% To hasten the return of your service man, our plant 
is making ammunition fuzes. So if your favorite store is 
temporarily out of Hinds lotion, please be patient. x 


Copyright, 1948, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 








Tue MORE particular you are in 
housekeeping the more you will 
appreciate a Clorox-Clean bath- 
room. For Clorox in routine cleansing 
disinfects, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Clorox sanitation is a valuable aid 
in health protection which is espe- 
cially important today when America 
needs health for Victory. Clorox has 
intensified germicidal efficiency. It 
is ultra-refined ... free from caustic, 
an exclusive quality. Clorox is con- 
centrated for economy... full value 
for your money. Simply follow di- 
rections on the label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX |2 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC REMOVES STAINS 
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Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
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D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less.Calmsitching fast.35ctrial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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A low-voiced crooning seeped into the 
night’s hush, so soft that sometimes it was 
altogether lost. It came from upstairs in 
the house. Big Apache saw the restless cap- 
tain raise his head and listen. It was a 
Pueblo song, almost wordless; a happy song 
for brides and young mothers. When it 
ceased, the captain got to his feet, and in a 
little while a girl entered the room. 

She was a trim girl in a neat dress, with 
slender stockinged legs and heeled shoes—not 


shawl and white leggings and moccasins. 
Then Big Apache saw her face in the light, 
and his hands closed and tightened. This 


was not the same Inacita. This was a town 
girl, a Santa Fé girl. Pretty, yes, prettier 
than ever, but she did not match his memory 


of her. 
He WATCHED this new, 


town-smart Inacita go to the captain, who 
said something to her. She nodded, smiling 
back at him, and he left the room. Alone, 
she continued smiling mistily, and moved 
away from the window. Then the door swung 
open and she stood there, her back to the 
light, gazing up idly at the starred sky. 

It would have been an easy act for a 
marauder to strike her down and enter the 
house. His wild heritage caused that 
thought to cross Big Apache’s mind. He 
moved into the light, and it ridged his 
cheekbones, brought out the flat gash of his 
mouth and left his deep-set eyes as mere 
pools of black shadow. 

She had changed. She was a stranger to 
him. Nevertheless, this was Inacita, a girl 
to whom he had once made a betrothal gift, 
and of whom bad things were being spoken. 

She saw him then. He heard her breath- 
caught little cry. Carefully, he asked in his 
rumbling voice, “Inacita—how soon will you 
be ready for me to take you home?’ 

The mail carrier from San Ysidro halted 
his truck to let his two passengers alight, 
and drove on to throw off the mail sack at 
the pueblo post office. The red chiles and 
golden apricots glistened under the after- 
noon sun, and down toward the river the 
shortstemmed Indian corn stood in precise 
ranks. From somewhere sounded a rhythmic 
throbbing that meant that young people were 
practicing for the harvest dances to come. 

“Go to your father,” Big Apache told 
Inacita, avoiding her eyes. Te has missed 
you.” 

She obeyed and went stepping off, slim 
and smart in her town clothes, her shapely 
young legs twinkling as the sun struck the 
sheen of her stockings. Broodingly, he 
watched her go, before turning in to the 
trading post. There he found the usual little 
crowd, and, as before, it fell silent as he 
entered. 

This time it was he who spoke first. 
“Liar!” he said softly, and Juan Llepo, see- 
ing danger, snatched up a new axe. 

Big Apache went over the counter very 
fast. He caught the axe by its haft and 
wrenched it from the fat hands. He caught 
Juan Llepo by his neck and slammed him 
back heavily against a wooden wall-pillar 
with his left hand, the axe held in his right. 
The women ran out, but the men remained, 
making no move to interfere. Juan Llepo 
screamed. 

Big Apache said in a growl, “You wanted 
her, but she’ laughed at you. So, like the 
coyote that fouls what it cannot eat, you 
spoke badly of her.” 

He swung the double-bitted axe up in his 
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This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


Needs No Cooking. Saves Money. 


The surprise of your life is is waiting for you, in 
your own kitchen, when it comes to the relief of 
coughs due to colds. In just a moment, you can 
mix a cough syrup that gives you about four times 
as much for your money. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at 
all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. Then put 2% ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into a pint 
bottle. Add your syrup, and you have a full pint 
of really wonderful cough medicine. It never 
os lasts a family a long time, and children 
ove it. 

This home mixture takes right hold of a cough 
in a way that means business. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well known for prompt 
action in coughs and bronchial! irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't please you in every way. 


THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Wiilt-Resistant 
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--a 10c-Packet of each, 
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s Coie: Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food. 
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Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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ue MUSTEROLE 
CHEST COLDS 


To Promptty Relieve Coughing 

and Make Breathing Easier 
At the first signs which may warn of a 
cold —the Dionne Quintuplets chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to prompil y relieve coughs and sore throat 
due to colds, to make breathing easier 
and break up local congestion in the 
upper bronchial tract. 

Musterole brings such wonderful relief 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s whatso many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole is used on the 
Quints—you can be sure it’s just about 
the BEST cold-relief you can buy! 

IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and ple with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strong for stubborn cases, 
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GOOD-TASTING TONIC 


Good-tasting Scott’s Emulsion contains 
natural A and D Vitamins often needed 
to help build stamina and resistance to 
colds and minor ills. Helps build strong 
bones and sound teeth, too! Give good- 
tasting Scott’s daily, the year-round! 
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Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease because 
of : loose, wabbly false teeth. [FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
they feel more comfortable. Soothing and cool- 
ing to gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose plates. 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 
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‘one hand as if it were’a hatchet, and Juan 
Llepo screamed again. Contemptuously, Big 
Apache sank its edge into the wooden pil- 
lar, a scant two inches above the trader’s 
head, with a shaking thud that brought dust 
trickling down from the roof. 

“Leave that there.” He shook the fear- 
crazed man and turned him loose. “Next 
time the coyote rises in you, look at it—and 
keep silent!” 

He found Tio Alejandro waiting at the 
door of his house. Briefly, he made his re- 
port to him. “He was a captain, yes, and 
tall. His wife gave him a son last night. 
They needed someone to care for her. Ina- 
cita sent you a message, but Juan Llepo did 
not give it to you. There was nothing 
wrong, Tio.” 

“It is as we expected,” Tio Alejandro 
said mildly. His eyes searched Big Apache’s 
face. 

Big Apache hodded. “Yes. She will go 
back tomorrow. They still need her. I think 
she likes it there. The captain was very 
happy last night—” he looked away—“after 
the ‘little son came.” 

He met Tio Alejandro’s eyes again, and 
correctly read the query in them. “No,” he 
said, “I did not kill Juan Llepo.” 

He was possessed by an aching, hopeless 
wish-for things as they had been before he 
went away to war. The picture of Inacita 
was muddled before his eyes. The town and 
its ways had claimed her. She no longer 
belonged to the calm life-stream of the old 
pueblo, with its good little fields and simple 
ways. 


Tio ALEJANDRO 
stepped courteously aside for him to enter 
the house, and Big Apache went in, remem- 
bering to duck his head under‘the low door- 
way. Then, with Tio Alejandro’s hand 
against his back, pushing him on, he saw 
Inacita waiting in the shadowed room. 

She were the bright blue shawl, and spot- 
less white leggings and little moccasins. Her 
head was bent in the breathlessly shy way of 
any Pueblo maid on the most important day 
of days. 

As breathless as she, he went to her. They 
stood there, neither able to speak. At last 
she raised her face to his, her eyes shining, 
and she said hurriedly, eagerly, “We have 
money! The captain’s wife pays me very 
much. When you come home to stay, we 
will have cattle, and perhaps horses and a 
wagon. Oh, we will have everything!” 

He laid his big hands on her shoulders, 
feeling the soft, fine wool of the shawl under 
his fiugers, and the firm, rounded contour 
of her shoulders under it. “Yes,” he said. 
“Everything. We will have everything, 
Inacita.” 








“Even if the President were on board, 
gentlemen, why would he be in there?” 








‘tm your wife... 
remember !77! 





1. Perfect mates ... at first. Then, George 
began to change. He’d go for hours without 
even looking at me. It was maddening! 





2. At home-nursing class one day, I flunked 
completely. Afterwards, our instructor—an old 
friend—asked what was wrong. Disconsolately, 
I told her all. Then she said: “Maybe it’s your 
fault. There’s one neglect husbands often can’t 
forgive—carelessness about feminine hygiene.” 





3. She continued, “Many doctors recommend 
Lysol solution for feminine hygiene . . . it cleanses 
thoroughly, deodorizes.” Then she explained 
how this famous germicide, used by many mod- 
ern wives, won’t harm sensitive vaginal tissues. 
“Just follow the easy directions,” she said. 





4. That advice was wonderful! I’ve used Lysol 
regularly ever since. It’s so easy, economical. 
And George remembers me now . . . with flowers! 


Fornew FREE book - 
tet (in plain wrap- 
per) about Feminine 
Hygiene, send post- 
cord or letter for 
Booklet F.J.-1243. 
Address: Lehn & Fink, 
683 Fifth Avenve, 
Copr., 1943, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. New York 22, N. Y. 





A heavy hardwood plank, swiveled at one end 
and locked at the other, gives the bull a lookout 
on George Snyder's farm, Will county, Illinois. 
With door closed, the bull was always breaking 
out and kept George busy fixing things. The open- 
door policy, plus plank, stopped the trouble. 





Neighbors Lester Coup and Maurice Neville, 
Indiana farmers, make one hammer-mill do for both 
farms by mounting it on shortened chassis of an old 
truck. Timbers beneath the axles support the mill. 





This self-feeder is part of Roy Nelson's labor-saving method of raising pigs 
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A portable well outfit is used by Hoosier farmer Leo Stephani and his son Richard on their 500-acre 
farm in LaPorte county. They have to go down only 12 to 15 feet for water; so they have put a gasoline 
engine and pump on skids which can be moved from place to place. A pen keeps cattle from damaging 
engine and pump. The tank is placed on top of the pen when the outfit is moved. In half an hour after 
moving the outfit,a new well is ready for pump and engine to go to work filling the livestock tank. 


Livestock Timg-SAVERS 





This 1,000-gallon storage tank is in the livestock lot on R. H. McLawhorn’s farm in Pitt county, North 
Carolina. A tile drainage line in one of the fields was running a continuous supply of clear, pure water, 
and Mr. McLawhorn decided to build a tank and let the tile empty into it. It doesn't take any pumping to 
fill this tank. Overflow is carried away through a pipe at the efd opposite the tile drain inlet. 


An old steel barrel with bottom cut out, and set on the spokes of an old 


on his Cherokee county (lowa) farm. It holds 200 bushels, needs filling only wagon wheel, saves labor for Joe Engelby, who raises 300 hogs a year on 


once every ten days or so. Besides saving labor, his method gets the pigs 
Last year he marketed 8.2 pigs per another boy—all high-school age. Corn feeds down between spokes of the 


out on pasture where they do well. 


his 200-acre farm in Hamilton county, lowa. His only help is his two boys and 


litter, and they paid him $203 for every $100 worth of feed they ate. wheel onto a platform with a guard rail around the edge to prevent waste. 
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Whats Chungking doing in Nevada ? 


HIS, YOU WILL SAY, is a strange- 
looking map of the U.S.A. 


There’s Chungking, China, right 
where you'd expect to find Elko, 
Nevada. 


But we put it there to remind you 
that you can fly from Chicago to 
Chungking in 39 hours’ elapsed time 
—about the same time it takes to 
travel from Chicago to Elko, Nevada, 
by train. 


And that’s why we put Moscow, 
Russia, where San Antonio, Texas, 
ought to be — and Singapore up near 
Seattle, Washington. 


The number of hours shown over 
each of these foreign cities represents 
the elapsed time by air from Chicago 
to that foreign city. Its location on the 
map shows the approximate distance 


you could travel in the U. S. by train 
in the same length of time. 


Perhaps you hadn’t thought of the 
world as being so small. But it is. 
Today, because of the long-range 
plane, no spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from your local 
airport. 


No longer, in a world shrunk so 
small, can there be such a thing as a 
hermit nation. Not when the Atlantic 
can be spanned in 372 minutes, and 
the broad Pacific in only 35 hours. 


As a nation, we didn’t fully under- 
stand this, at first. But when we did 
become aware of it, we quickly recog- 
nized the need for speeding the pro- 
duction of vast numbers of military 
aircraft, and training the personnel to 
fly, fight, and maintain them. 


This has been done — is still being 


done. And mastery of the air — which 
was not ours to begin with — is now 
helping to change the once-desperate 
hope of ultimate victory into a cer- 
tainty. 


After Victory, when we set about 
the task of securing our freedom and 
a lasting peace, the plane will take its 
rightful place as a tremendously con- 
structive force, welding the peoples 
of the earth together in friendly trade 
and intercourse and mutual under- 
standing. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIR- 
CRAFT CORPORATION operates 
11 different plants, located as follows: 
San Diego, Calif.; Vultee Field, Calif.; 
Fort Worth, Texas; New Orleans, La.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Wayne, Mich.; Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Tucson, Ariz.; Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; Dearborns Mich.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Miami, Fla. Member, 
Aircraft War Production Council. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) 
CORONADO (patro! bomber) 


CATALINA (patrol bomber) 
LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF: 


VALIANT (basic trainer) 
SENTINEL (‘Flying Jeep’) 


VENGEANCE (dive bomber) 
RELIANT (navigational trainer) 










Clip Coupon for 


FREE ow 


BUILDING 


PLANS 


RANGE HOUSE 






POULTRY HOUSE 


HOG FARROWING PEN 


GRAIN STORAGE BIN 


YOU CAN BUILD NOW WITH 
GOLD BOND BUILDING BOARDS 


Ly Sam wants more pigs sent to 
market! That means more hog houses 
and other farm buildings. No problem there 
with Gold Bond Gypsum Building Boards 
for walls and roof-decks to replace scarce 
lumber. You get sturdy, fire-resistant con- 
struction. They handle and saw like lumber. 
Big panels make the work go fast. And your 
Gold Bond Dealer has them in stock for all 
emergency duration farm building. Clip the 
coupon right now for your free set of plans. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Under cover in a 
hurry! Flat or 
pitched roofs are 


ready for roofing, 
as soon as Gold 
Bond Gypsum Roof 
Plank is in place. 


Cover up to 20 sq. 
ft. at one lick with 
big Gold Bond Ex- 
terior Boards. They 
complete sheathing 
and siding in a sin- 
gle operation! 


National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. HB-3, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please send me free plans checked below: 
(1) Hog Farrowing Pen ( Brooder 
O Range Hotuse 


( Hog House 
() Poultry House 0 Grain Storage Bin 


0 Garage or Utility Building 
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| The cut 


Green alfalfa is hauled from farms on trucks and dumped with hydraulic 
lifts at this co-op alfalfa drying plant located at Payne, in northwestern Ohio. 


Co-op DriES ALFALFA 


LFALFA is a cash crop for 30 farmers 
around Payne, Ohio. This year they 
sold 1,400 acres of alfalfa, and they didn’t 
have to touch the crop at harvest-time. When 
the alfalfa is ready for hay, mowing machines 
come to their farms and cut it. Side-delivery 
rakes turn it into windrows, and then it is 
loaded on trucks with a hay loader and 
hauled away. A little later, the mail carrier 
brings the farmers their pay checks. 

All this is possible because of a co-op 
dehydrating plant at Payne, owned and op- 
erated by the Ohio Farm Bureau Co-opera- 
tive Association. The mill has a capacity of 
150 tons of ground and dried alfalfa meal 
per week. It employs from 50 to 60 men, 
including the field crews who do the har- 
vesting. The field equipment owned and used 
by the mill, consists of three tractors, two 
mowers, two hay loaders, one side-delivery 
rake and three trucks. The farms raising 
alfalfa (grown on contract) are all located 
within trucking distance of the mill. 


Some of First Cutting Baled 

Since the first cutting of alfalfa is the 
largest crop, and the drying plant is not 
able to handle the crop as fast is it is har- 
vested, the surplus of sun-dried alfalfa hay 
is baled and stored, then ground into alfalfa 
meal after the season for green alfalfa hay 
is over. In this way the mill keeps operating 
for about three months after the last green 
hay is cut. Right now the mill has about 
850 tons of baled alfalfa stored. Pick-up 
balers bale sun-dried hay from the windrow. 

When green hay is delivered at the mill, 
it is run through a cutting machine which 
chops it into pieces (four to six inches long). 
material is then fed into a tunnel- 
type dryer. Conveyors carry the hay back 
and forth in the heated tunnel until it is 
dry, and then it is blown to the hammer- 
mill for grinding. From the hammer-mill it 
goes to rotex sifters which sift leafmeal from 
stalk fibers. The fibrous material is sent to 
the re-grind mill (another hammer-mill). 


Payment is made to the farmers when one 
cutting is completed in the field and the 
green hay processed and weighed. In 1943, 
the contract rate was $9 per ton, or a per- 
acre return ranging from $18 to $27. A 
farmer selling his crop to the mill may 
reserve one or two cuttings for his own use 
on the farm. 

Contracts with farmers are written for one 
year only, a policy that seems to work out 
best for both parties. A representative of 
the mill inspects a field and, if the stand is 
satisfactory, writes the contract at a fixed 
price per ton of dried meal. Unfavorable 
weather kept yields below average this year, 
although none of the 30 farmers had yields 
of less than two tons per acre. Best yield 
this year (a bad year for alfalfa) was well 
over three tons of dried meal. This was from 
a farm operated by Londo Crosby. Three 
tons is nothing unusual in a good year. 


Dries Other Crops, Too 


This year, when the green alfalfa was 
all harvested, the mill operated on sugar 
beet tops as an experiment. Analysis of 
the dried material has not been completed. 
The plant also handled some sweet clover 
(“stubble hay,” they call it), sown for the 
first time this year. 

A plant like the one at Payne costs any- 
where from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Growing alfalfa is nothing new to farmers 
around Payne. Campaigns for “alfalfa on 
every farm” were going on in the county 
as early as 1913. There is a county experiment 
farm, a county crop improvement association, 
and a live extension program. All of these 
have helped towards efficient alfalfa produc- 
tion. 

Much alfalfa was baled and shipped by 
individual farmers to outside markets before 
the dehydrating plant was located at Payne. 
Farmers who grow for the co-op plant say it 
is a more profitable way for them. All they 
have to do is grow the crop, and that means 
less labor is required on farms. 
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PLANNING - 


We “Fight” to save a way of life but 
we must “Plan” to perpetuate it 


< 


; 


Let not wishful thinking delude you into be- 
lieving that this war is all but over—untold 
sacrifices must yet be made before victory has 
been achieved. Accordingly, Graham-Paige is 
striving to do a better and better job of pro- 
ducing diversified war materials—gun parts, 
torpedo parts, precision components for air- 
plane and marine engines, as well as complete 
massive amphibian tanks such as invaded 
Guadalcanal. 


Kx «6s 


While we will permit nothing to detract from 
our war effort we are not unmindful of our duty 
to formulate post war plans now. Free enter- 
prise to be worthy of the name must be a 
Fifth Freedom embracing small business as 
well as large, and if we are to realize the other 
Four Freedoms for which we are fighting, 
America as a whole must NOW prepare for 
the day after victory. 


Graham-Paige always built good automobiles ... 


When peace time comes you may again expect 
from them preducts of exceptional merit. 


GRAHAM - PAIGE 
Ws sb Ms Rae 
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| hope they 
don't ration 
what we eat 


Some feed ingredients are scarce, 
notably proteins. 


This makes it all the more im- 
portant that birds get every 
ounce of egg-producing energy 
out of their ration. And here’s 
where Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a- 
min really comes into its own. 


The tonics of Pan-a-min pro- 

- mote better digestion, better me- 

tabolism, better use of feed. You 

can‘readily see how important 

that is today. In addition, Pan- 

a-min supplies essential minerals 
for egg production. 


Birds on the Research Farm 
always produce more eggs when 
Pan-a-min is added to their ra- 
tion. We surely believe Pan-a- 
min will help you get more eggs 
from your poultry ration. See 
your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hless & Clark, In 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 16) 


large carry-overs against the possible con- 


juncture of shorter crops and larger food 
needs in 1944-45.” 
Recent reports from Buenos Aires said 


Commodity Credit Corporation had bought 
6 million bushels of wheat from Argentina, 
which has a large exportable surplus. 

Since July we have bought 20 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat, and will buy 
more. Canada has 377 million bushels of 
wheat in storage, largely unsold. Total pur- 
chases from Canada and Argentina may total 
80 million bushels, to help our feed supply. 
The CCC wheat reservoir is now less than 
100 million bushels. Canada stopped wheat 
trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
some weeks ago to protect a pegged price of 
$1.25 a bushel, and to keep down living costs. 

Wheat brokers say there is very little sur- 
plus cash wheat left in the United States. 
Distillers have been using wheat to make 
alcohol, but are now shifting toward cheaper 
molasses and kafir corn. 


MORGENTHAU VS. 
MORGENTHAU 

ITH his left hand, Secretary of the 

Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., is a 
New Dealer in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
With his right, he is a wealthy gentleman 
farmer in Dutchess county, New York. Last 
month he put his left hand over his eyes, 
so he couldn’t see what his right hand was 
doing. 

The right hand was getting ready to sell 
the Morgenthau herd of 100 purebred Jerseys 
and Holsteins at public auction. That was 
a surprise, because only last April Farmer 
Morgenthau was telling folks that he was 
going to increase his milk production from 
870,000 to 1,000,000 pounds a year. Mean- 
while, Secretary Morgenthau found feed 
prices and labor prices going higher and 
higher, and machinery getting scarcer and 
scarcer. So, he decided he’d rather buy milk 
than produce it. 

If gentleman farmers like 


Morgenthau 


can’t afford to produce milk, it is a little 
hard to figure who can. 


300 BUSHELS PER ACRE 

ROWING 300 bushels of potatoes per 

acre is no trick when you know how, 
even in rock-ribbed New Hampshire. Potato 
growers in that state have a club whose 
membership is made up of farmers who 
raise 300 bushels or more of U. S. No. 1 
potatoes per acre. The first year the club 
was organized (1926) only three growers 
qualified. This year, 31 Granite State 
growers made the grade, and their average 
yield was 359 bushels. 

Highest yield was made by Emil Johnson, 
of Milan, whose acre yield on his best three 
acres was 457 bushels. His total crop was 
25 acres. He is 31 years old, has been run- 
ning a combination dairy and potato farm 
for ten years. 


MIXED FEED 
APPY Birthday to the pineapple, which 
is now celebrating the fortieth anni- 
versary of its commercial export from Hawaii 
to mainland United States. Since October, 
1903, when 1,800 cases were shipped, there 
has been no interruption. More than one- 
third of Hawaii’s 1943 crop is consigned to 
Army, Navy and Lend-Lease. 


Hybrid Seed Corn is to be represented 
in Washington by a committee whose mem- 
bers are connected with leading producers. 
This committee will consult with OPA on 
matters pertaining to price control for hybrid 
seed. 

3,000 Bushels of Tenmarq seed wheat, 
bought with money contributed by Kansas 
farmers and farm organizations, have been 
shipped to Russia as a gesture of friendship 
and as an aid in restoring wheat production 
there. Tenmarq had its ancestry in Russia, 
and is credited largely for making Kansas 
the leading wheat state. 


Camp Fire Girls in the Portland area 
(Oregon) went to their summer camp at Bull 





These nine teams of horses are pulling a fruit-tree digger in a nursery at 
Dansville, New York, The digger has a U-shaped blade that cuts the roots 


and leaves .the trees standing in loose soil. 


Teams straddle the tree rows. 


Dansville, situated at the head of the Genesee valley, is a nursery center. 
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WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
area 


Bull Industrial Engines - Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors - Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs « Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts - Tank Engine Assemblies - Tank 
Parts - Airplane Wing Panels - Fire- 
Fighting Equipment - Air Raid Sirens 
Gun Boxes + Searchlight Reflectors. 


CHRYSLER 
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DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 
a revolutionary the smoothest before he can Orgonizetion offers owners 


service facilities to meet their 


process for sur- parts in the spot Us! wartime transportation needs. 








A facing Metals. world. BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! * 
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PRODUCT OF DELCO-REMY 


to Mog 


Every day, Delco batteries start millions to work. They are an 
essential part of the nation’s essential transportation system 
—a system that depends 80 per cent on private automobiles. 


Take good care of your battery, whatever the make. See your 
Delco battery dealer at least once a month to make sure it is 
properly filled, fully charged and securely fastened in its 
carrier, and that cable connections are clean and tight. 


Neglect of these ‘‘essentials’’ 


ardizes transportation. 


wastes critical materials—jeop- 


When you MUST replace. . 


wrt DELGO saree 


Delco batteries are available for necessary replacements on 
cars of all makes and models—on trucks, buses and tractors. 


WAR BONDS ARE ESSENTIAL TOO « + 


REPLACE 


* * * 


-Remy * Wherever Wheels Turn or Propellers Spin 


* 


LET’S ALL BUY ALL WE CAN! 
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Run as usual last summer. When the campers 
learned that farmers around them were about 
to lose part of their fruit crop because of 
lack of help, 50 girls (ages 12 and up) went 
into the fields every day, wherever help was 
needed. But for their work, 11,739 pounds 
of raspberries would have been lost. 


Biggest Tomato of the year may be one 
grown by Dr. Roy Hays, Camden county, 
New Jersey. His tomato measured 15 inches 
around, weighed 21 ounces. Doc calls it 
“the 85” tomato because the plants trace 
back to a tomato vine that came up near his 
boyhood home (Sistersville, W. Va.) after 
the Ohio River overflowed its banks in 1885. 


Cork Oak Seedling trees are to be dis- 
tributed by the thousands to farmers in the 
coastal plains area of the southeastern states 
in lots of from 15 to 100 trees each. This is 
being done to find out whether the trees 
will grow well under climatic and soil condi- 
tions existing there. These plantings, as well 
as plantings on the West Coast, are being 
sponsored by the Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany. Earlier experimental work indicates 
that we can grow our own cork. 


CLOVER AND ALFALFA SEED 
HIS year’s crop of red clover seed looks 
like 1,245,100 bushels, which is 17% 

more than 1942. The larger crop will be offset 
by smaller carry-over than last year. 

Alfalfa seed crop, forecast at 1,079,400 
bushels, is 10% higher than 1942. The carry- 
over of clean seed on farms is estimated at 
21,667 bushels, which is about half as much 
as last year. 

Sudan grass seed crop is the smallest it has 
been since 1936. Carry-over is estimated at 
15,000 bushels; last year’s carry-over was 


175,000 bushels. 


A TRACTOR PUZZLE 
ARMER William C. Hulbert was jubilant 
when a tractor consigned by the county 

was knocked down to him for $1,050 at a 
local community machinery auction in Twin 
Falls county, Idaho. His joy subsided when 
he received an OPA directive saying the ceil- 
ing price on that machine was $723 and he 
shouldn’t pay more. 

Not wishing to challenge Uncle Sam, or 
welch on his bid, Hulbert decided to step 
out and decline title. Then the county filed 
legal action to compel him to take the ma- 
chine, citing a state law which requires that 
public equipment be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder. ,Now the tractor case is 
headed for the courts to see whether OPA 
or the state law wins out. 


WHEAT BIN HOLDS JUN 
ANY of the wheat bins built and rushed 
into Oklahoma by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the bumper wheat 
harvest last year are lined up on vacant lots 
in some of the wheat-belt towns of Ellis and 
Woodward counties. They have never been 
used for wheat. 

Each bin was supposed to hold 1,600 
bushels of wheat, and was priced at $225. 
As a rule, one bin or more would be set up 
in town for exhibition. Wheat-belt farmers 
looked them over, and decided they wouldn’t 
hold wheat, because they were built of green 
lumber that shrank badly. “Might hold corn 
on cob, but not small grain,” farmers said. 
So the bins found few buyers. 

A hundred of the bins were shipped into 


Woodward county. ‘Other near-by wheat- 7 
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growing counties received large shipments. 
At Woodward, Oklahoma, the display bin, 
intended to catch farm buyers, is being used 
to hold flattened tin cans collected by Boy 
Scouts. Knocked-down bins are still stored in 
stables and race-track buildings. The govern- 
ment is paying rent to the city for storing 
these storage buildings. 


ARGENTINE HOOF-AND-MOUTH 


EPORTS that Argentina will go all out 
(with British assistance) to get rid of 
hoof-and-mouth disease of cattle are not true. 
A British inspector, Captain Boyle, was in 
the Argentine recently demanding tighter 
inspection of herds from which shipments 
are made to Britain. He succeeded in getting 
an agreement requiring inspection of all 
animals on ranches which export to Britain, 
but it’s doubtful whether there are inspectors 
or money enough to do the job. 

No real effort to wipe out the disease is 
expected until the Rural Party changes its 
attitude. Ranchers of the pampas don’t favor 
the drastic American method of completely 
destroying infected herds, with the result that 
there is an outbreak of hoof-and-mouth every 
so often. The only country in Latin America 
which has the disease under control is 
Mexico. 


HORSES GOING SOUTH 


EAVY movement of horses and mules 

out of Iowa into the Cotton Belt is 
reported. “Apparently crop financing and 
better prices have given Dixie farmers money 
to spend, and they’re spending it for horse- 
power,” a Des Moines horse buyer explains. 
“Or the other hand, a moderately strong de- 
mand for horses in Iowa last spring has sub- 
sided somewhat. Man-power shortage has 
offset machinery shortages as a factor in de- 
termining the farmer’s choice of power, and 
Iowa agriculture is trying to save labor by 
increased use of tractor-powered equipment.” 


“DAD AND LAD” FARM 


ANTING a farm name that wasn’t com- 


mon, William Doughten, Berrien 
county, Michigan, realized that his son 
Howard, 17, has been interested in farming 
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RAISE HUSKY. 
PROFITABLE CALVES 





with Vitamin-Rich FUL-0-PEP 





Ful-O-Pep Plan Saves 


Down Calf Troubles, Says 


ur Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter Pellets 
eed with its specie 
real grasses. 


"i've fed yo 
heartily recommend this f 
derived from dehydrated ce 


Money, Helps Cut 
Prominent Breeder 


for two years and 
I vitamin values 





bothered with scours oF colds os 
his feeding program. 1 like this 
Photo | am sending shows four 








"i can say that we weren't 
long as our calves were on ft 
economical, profitable plan. . 
our calves fed on Ful-O-Pep. 





ever since he started in 4-H work with a 
dairy calf. So, he decided to name the place | 
Dad and Lad Farm. Photo below shows the | 
sign at the farm gate. There are 147 acres 
in the farm. 
Howard has two cows of his own, and their | 
milk is weighed separately from that of the * 


rest of the herd, so that he may have the 
proceeds to invest in war bonds. Last winter 
the income from the better cow ranged 


around $40 a month. 





of 
lexander Farms, 


Elliot Parker, Mgr., 


Owatonna, Minn. 
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CONCENTRATED SPRING RANGE* IN FUL-O-PEP IS NATURE'S 
RICHEST COMBINATION OF VITAMINS! 


LIKE MANY OTHER ounating, dairymen, 
you too can benefit from feeding Vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. One pound of Ful-O- 
Pep replaces about ten pounds of whole milk 
in feeding calves. At the same time, Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter helps you raise big, rugged, healthy 
calves—the kind that develop into real profit- 
makers in the milking herd. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves because it contains 
Concentrated Spring Range, Nature's Richest 
Vitamin Conphtnetion, pies other vitamin-rich 
sources, to give your calves a vitamin boost for 
health and development. 


j FOR ADDED FEEDING 
RICHNESS in Ful-O. 
) Pep you'll find choice, 
wholesome oatmeal, 
Nature's prize grain for 
growth pat See: 
ment. Yes, in Ful-O- 
Pep Calf Starter you 
havea nutritious appe- 
tizing, energy-giving 
food for calves. 
MAY SAVE $25 TO 
$30 PER CALF— 
that’s what many 
"a dairymen find they 
. can do by raisin 

their calves on Ful- 
O-Pep Starter as 
compared to the 
price of whole 
m 
















WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND today, 
save milk and save money by saising vous 


ealer 


calves on Ful-O-Pep. See your Ful-O-Pep 
for more information. 


FREE 
CALF BOOK 7 wee 


Contains many valua- 
ble chapters on the care 
and feeding of young 
calves. Telis how you 
may raise good calves, 











rearing costs. This val- 
uable book is free... 
send in your name now. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
— ss oe oe 


poseaees — 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. L 55, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please rush free and postpaid my copy of the 
new 1944 illustrated Ful-O-Pep book which 
tells how I can raise good calves with a mini- 
mum of whole milk. 
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NH “Award 
the full pail to the careful milker 


Twice-a-day your watchfulness helps keep the milk works at peak 
efficiency. Such seemingly minor things as scratches, chaps, bruises 
set up irritations in tender tissues, often hold up the milk flow 
and threaten major losses if infections set in. You'll guard against 
dangers when you keep Bag Balm handy for quick healing aid and 
for effective antisepsis on contact. Compounded with refined lano- 
lin and exclusive penetrating and antiseptic medication, Bag Balm 
spreads right and stays on—it’s economical to use for 
healing emergencies, for massage in treating caked bag, 
and all farm healing. To be sure of the genuine, always 
ask for Bag Balm by name. 10 ounces (now in wartime 
package) still only 60¢ at feed, drug and general stores. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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USE THIS FREE BOOK 


“Home Aids to Cow Health”, 
yours for the asking, packed with 
veterinary advice valuable in ev- 
ery dairy. A postcard brings it. 


INSIST G | 


TO PROMOTE 
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This famous 107-year-old name 
and trade mark signifies wet 
weather protection to men 
serving their Country 
on our farms and in our 
armed forces. 

. 


LIMITED SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED SUITS, COATS AND HATS 
HAVE BEEN ALLOTTED TO MOST 
DEALERS. WE URGE THAT EVERY 
EFFORT BE MADE TO 


“PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 


Write for our FREE folder giving 
valuable tips on how to do it, 


Ask for Special Folder C2 


FULL SUPPLIES OF TOWER’S 
OILED AND LATEX TREATED 
WATERPROOFS WILL BE 
AVAILABLE AFTER VICTORY 








A. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Our Next Big Step? 


(Continued from page 21) 


There are some very fair questions which 
may be asked about this whole rural-industry 
idea. Howard Doane has certainly heard 
them all, by now. They boil down to these 
four: 

1. “Do you mean to say,” some people ask 
him incredulously, “that a small plant can 
compete with the efficiency and volume of 
a big one? The trend has been all the other 
way.” 

The most convincing answer, Doane points 
out, is that small plants are doing it success- 


| fully. The small rural industry has big sav- 


ings in transportation, for it is close both to 
raw product and consumer. Its overhead 
costs are less—in rent, in several kinds of 
taxes, in labor. Often it uses the seasonal 
labor available from farms in slack periods. 
It may use materials which would otherwise 
go to waste. 


Farmer A Tough Competitor 

“Besides that,” says Doane, “the farmer 
is the toughest competitor there is. His com- 
mercial rival has to quit when the profit 
stops. Not the farmer. With his little enter- 
prise he will, when pushed, contribute soil 
fertility, let his buildings run: down, and 
donate his own and his family’s labor. When 


| he gets all done he never adds a fixed per- 


centage for profit, as the usual business man 


| must, but takes whatever the market offers. 


Add these differences up, and you will find 
that the farmer will often take only two- 
thirds of the prices of his commercial rival 
and keep right on going long after his com- 
petitor has folded up.” 

2. “Why do we want more people in rural 
America?” ask some. “There are too many 
people out there trying to split up the pie 
now.” This program enlarges the pie. 

3. “Won’t all of this run the family-size 
farm out of the picture?” If Farm Journal 
thought it would, we wouldn’t take a second 
look at it. But it won’t, because jobs too 
big for small farms can be done by co- 
operatives. 

4. “Won’t rural industries step on city 
business toes?” Yes, in some instances they 
will, ‘but in the large view this program 
must help city business by giving farmers 


| more purchasing. power than they ever had 
| before. They won’t hide the money under the 
| mattress. They will buy the bathtubs, dental 


care, machinery, music lessons, automobiles, 
libraries, and better salaries for teachers and 
preachers that they should have had long 
ago. 

Beyond that, if enough people can live and 
work on farms and in country towns, we can 
keep this a healthy republic. “One thousand 
rural people will have five to eight times as 
many descendants a hundred years from now 
as one thousand city people,” estimates Dr. 
O. E. Baker of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, foremost population expert. The 
difference in birth-rate pyramids into that 
result in one century. 

Here is promise for a better rural civiliza- 
tion. Doane’s “vertical diversification” seems 
to point upward in more ways than one. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT WITH 
A FUTURE—WAR BONDS. 
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BELLWETHER CO-OP 
(Continued from page 22) 


members were expecting. the Exchange to 


revolutionize the entire citrus industry over- | 
nighe. When it didn’t, a lot of the members 


pulled out, and in its second year the co- 
operative handled only a little over one-third 


, of the fruit. It was not until 20 years later | 
1916—that the Exchange was handling as | 


much as two-thirds of the crop in its area. 


The development of “Sunkist” is a saga | 


of co-operation, good advertising and effec- 
tive merchandising. The advertising started 
in 1907, when, faced with the usual over- 
supply of oranges, the directors appropriated 
$10,000 for a test campaign of advertising 


in Iowa newspapers. The Southern Pacific 


Railroad planked down a matching $10,000, 
and the campaign got underway with full 
page advertisements illustrated by J. N. 
Darling, then little known, but whose signa- 
ture “Ding” is today in cartooning what “Sun- 
kist” is in citrus. 

The year over, Exchange directors care- 
fully checked sales to see if their investment 
was justified, or whether it had been an ex- 
What they found—that 
sales in Iowa had gained 50%, as compared 
with 17% for the country as a whole— 
prompted the board to vote up to $25,000 
for the next year. Thus the Exchange was 
launched on an advertising program that has 
grown to very large figures, and is regarded 
as an absolute necessity by the growers, who 
pay for it through deductions of from 5 to 
7 cents a box on oranges and from 12 to 16 
cents a box on lemons. 


travagant plunge. 


“But there is no magic in co-operation,” 
says Paul S. Armstrong, the general manager. 
“A co-operative has all the business problems 
f any other business—and then its own spe- 
ial problems of human relations, and the 
membership problem of having its policies 
explained to and understood by members, to 
a point unheard-of by regular business.” 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 











dallowe’en some of the mischie- 
v eighbor boys changed the wheels 
Oh cer Tumbledown’s wagon, putting 
a small wheel on the rear and a large 


one in front. Believe it or not, Peter 
has been running the wagon this way 
ever since; he claims that because of the 
policies of the government he can’t get 
anybody to help him to change the 
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Chore Time 
| EEVCy oo 


Hard Jobs 
Eased... 






































BARNYARD VICTORIES .. wits samesway 





More Production per Farm 


Every day on thousands of farms, chores are being 
done quickly and safely, often by boys and girls, 
using Jamesway Barn Equipment. Saving time and 
labor twice a day, 365 days a year, Jamesway is a 
vital help in meeting wartime demand for more food 
production. Many farmers say Jamesway quickly 
earns its cost. 10% increase in milk is not uncommon 
when Jamesway Drinking Cups are in- 

stalled. Give Bossie all the com- 
fort and sanitation that 


EWAY 
you can. My now 
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FARMS ARE SERVED BY 
JAMESWAY EACH YEAR 








SAVE NOW WITH WAR BONDS for modern James- 
way farm buildings that make for more milk, eggs 
and meat — healthier livestock and poultry — more 
convenience for yourself — greater protection from 
fire. Start planning today. See your nearest James- 
way dealer or write 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. 


FJ-1243 
Oakland, Calif. 








350 Cuts 
a Minute 








Wheels back. 


Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutti 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, f. 

: Built to last with 
r} al heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG, CO., 01217 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


pow 10 Help 





Don’t risk making surface pimples worse b 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each wit 
oslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessar 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can ap 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerfu 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
that red, angry look ; it’s brought swift, happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 


FREE: Generous sample, write ta Poslam, 
Dept. 12P 254 WwW. 54 St., New York 19, N. . A 
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“*TEEN-AGE” 












ETAL and manpower that 

once made traps have been 
“drafted” to make weapons of war. 
But you can continue to trap... if 
you take careof your present equip- 
ment. “Trap Tips ...a Guide to 
Care and Repair” tells how—and 
it’s FREE ! You'll also find sugges- 
tions for making new traps from 
parts of broken ones. All instruc- 
tions are brief... easy-to-read. 
Mail coupon today! 


posene Ws Paste on Penny Postcard ~---== 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 202, LITITZ, PENNA. 


Send free copy of “TRAP TIPS — 
A Guide to Care and Repair.” 


Name 





Address. 








See eee ewe nase eee eee wee 
See eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








VICTOR TRAPS 





KEEP YOUR 





EDGED TOOLS 


SHARP 


eS ee 
LAST LONGER 


Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 

Carborundum Brand “& 


No. 57 File. 


Available only through 
your dealer 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
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best of things. and is obstructing “hold the 
line” efforts. 

Poage read from government reports of 
the same day to show that terminal market 
prices in the grain belt—farmers actually 
receive considerably less than these—were 
far below those listed by Brown for New 
York City, $1.94 for wheat and $1.21 for 
corn. Current USDA figures show farm 
prices standing at 193 compared to that of 
the parity base period (1909-14), while 
income of industrial workers (factory, rail- 
road and mining) jumped to 311, or con- 
siderably more than twice as much increase. 

& 

THE SAME USDA figures show that con- 

sum generally are better off this year | 
than last, despite all the squawking of labor | 
leaders and professional consumer spokes- 

men. Food and beverage costs are actually 

up 17°. Here’s what USDA says in its 

latest issue of “The Demand and Price 

Situation:” . 

“Relative to total income received, con- 
sumer expenditures for food and beverages 
will be smaller for this year than for any 
previous year _on record, about 22.7% as 
compared with 23.9% in 1942 and 25.6% 


in 1939.” 


MORE WPB is asking farmers to do 
a highly important chore. This time it is 
to cut extra pulpwood to help relieve a 
critical pulp shortage that is robbing agri- 
of sorely-needed containers for mar- 


ONCE 


culture 


keting purposes, as well as threatening 
further drastic reductions in newsprint to 


magazines and the daily and weekly press. 
The only quick source of increased supply, 
as WPB is the farm woodlot. If 
one-fourth of the farmers in the 27 pulp 
producing states will cut an extra three cords 
this winter, officials say, the problem can be 
met. It is estimated that farmers can make 
wages of from $3 to $5 a day, plus $1.50 


sees it, 


stumpage for those who cut their own wood- 
lots. 
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[CASHIER 








“What are you staring at? Am I the 
| first wife that ever collected her hus- 
band’s pay checks?” 








Are you planning any new 

construction? Do you need 
tools for building repair or the upkeep 
of farm equipment? If so, see your 
Hardware Dealer about Disston hand 
saws, cross-cut saws, files, hack saws 
and other Disston tools. 


@ This Keystone made-by-Disston Cross- 
cut Saw is oer with farmers everywhere: 


er. 


SRW WMA ky 





K-520 A full-width saw, straight-back, two- 
cutter-to-one-raker type. Blade of special 
steel; taper ground, 2 gauges thinner on 


back than on tooth edge. Made in 5, 5%, 6, 
6% and 7 foot lengths. 


FREE! Ask your Hardware 





Dealer for a copy of the valu- 
able, 48-page, illus- ew 

trated Disston Saw, 

Tool and File Manual \/ 

—or write to us today {i 

for a copy. al 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1277 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 





















@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to Natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
gands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
QD a money-back guarantee. Get BROWNATONE today. 





Exquisitely ruffled and 
fringed, richly veined. Glor- 
fous giant 5-inch blooms in 
shades of Scariet, Pink, 
Lavender, Copper Colors, 7 
ete., mixed--a 25e-Packet of Seeds Burpee’s Seed 
postpaid for just 10e--Seuddime today. Catalog FREE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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DOUBLE SLIDES 
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GARDENS 


VEGETABLES Compare your garden 
ALL SUMMER effort with that of 

Oscar H. Denney, at 
Granger Homestead (a home for retired 
Congregational ministers and their wives), 
at Canandaigua, New York: 

“Plowed a piece of ground 70x120 feet 
November 17, 1942. Smoothed and worked 
the ground May 15, 1943, and planted 180 
hills of Improved Golden Bantam corn; 15 
pounds of Red Bliss potatoes; 15 pounds of 
Late Triumph potatoes. On five different 
dates later in the season planted 480 hills 
of Improved Golden Bantam corn; 172 tomato 
plants (four varieties) ; 98 hills lima beans; 
nine peppers; five vine peaches; nine cu- 
cumbers; three yards beans; four climbing 
tomatoes; three climbing cucumbers; 70- 
foot row of Thomas Laxton peas; 20-foot 
row of lettuce; two hills of Hubbard squash. 

“Up to September 22 I had taken 512 
ears of corn from the first planting; dug 75 
pounds of Red Bliss potatoes; 105 pounds 
of Late Triumph potatoes. 

On June 22, when I worked the potatoes 
for the last time, I planted 210 hills of Im- 
proved Golden Bantam corn between the 
rows, and when I finished digging the pota- 
toes September 20, I pulled some green corn 
from these potato rows. 

“On July 10, my 83rd birthday, I planted 
83 hills of corn—one hill for each year. By 
the last of September ears were forming on 
these plants.” 











SHORTCUTS 





N MOVING logs from the woodlot to my | 


saw-horse under the shed, I use well-dried 
sycamore rollers,” writes 5. H. K., Missouri. 
“With a pry I raise the ends of the logs. 
The ground slopes slightly. If the ground 
is uneven I put down small boards for the 


rollers. This way I can do the work of five | 


” 
men. 


Scooping Grain is eliminated by Vernon 
Uehling, Burt county, Nebraska, in this way: 
A self-feeder is mounted on skids. He grinds 
grain directly into the feeder and then pulls 
it to the livestock yards. 


To Avoid Waste from overflowing the 
feed pail, try Mervin Utter’s plan. (Sketch 
below). His plan consists of a double slide 
in the spout that 
leads from an over- 
head grain bin to 
the feed alley below. 
| In use, the bottom 
slide is closed and 
the upper one is 
opened so the grain 
will fili the chute. 
Then the _ upper 
slide is closed and 
the lower one 
opened to let the 
grain flow into the 
receptacle. If the 
chute is 6x6 inches 
inside, the slides 
should be about 15 
inches apart to fill 
a peck measure in 
one load. 


GRAIN Bin IN A} 
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JET-O1l SHINE POWER? 


‘7a 





Mother, you were 
certainly right .. . 
Jet-Oil makes my shoes 

so bright! 





That Bixby formula’s 
still going strong . . . 

Jet-Oil’s been famous 
for ever so long! 


coouett 






Mby 





You just spread it on... 
it’s easy to do. 

And for only 10¢ — 
you get more shines, too! 











40 GRAND SHINES 
HOW ONLY 
A Product of 
106: The Best Foods, inc. 
i ALL COLORS 








FAMOUS BIXBY JET =O8L--...---—-- 


A Shining Success for 73 Years! 


so if your deoler is tempo- 
rarily ovt of a particulor 
shade, please be patient. 











OU’RE firing with both barrels when you tie a 
Sears-Roebuck tag to your fur bundle! First, 


you bag TOP market prices for every pelt. Second, 


1. You Get 


you're aiming at the 942 EXTRA-CASH awards 


in Sears 15th National Fur Show, totaling $7,590.00! 
There’s a big $1,000.00 First Award . . . twenty-one 
other Major and Sectional Awards . . . plus 918 


TOP MARKET 
PRICES! 


daily awards. Every pelt you ship to Sears-Roebuck 


during the Fur Show period is automatically entered 
—and only handling of fur counts, not kind or value 
of skin. You may easily be a winner. So get in the 
running! As soon as your furs are ready, ship them 
to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Raw Fur Marketing 


2. You Can Share 
in Over $7,500.00 
in Cash Awards! 


Service, at point nearest you: Chicago— Philadelphia 
—Kansas City—Memphis—Seattle— Dallas. 





NEGLECTED ROOMS 


Made modern and 
warm —This easy Way 





eo "4 


FREE > 
Booklet ~ 
Tells How 


Easily and 







quickly ap- 

plied without i 
muss or dirt by 
your local car- 
peoter or any- 
This 


interior finishing 


one handy with tools. 
wonder -working 
panel—available when war needs are 
filled—goes on right over old plaster. 
FREE 
wealth of ideas. Sketches, 


1l6-page booklet contains a 
photos and 
arrangements for modernizing. How 
to add extra rooms within your home. 
Ideas for kitchens and baths. SENT 
FREE. Mail the coupon. 


UPSON PANELS 


FOR CRACKPROOF WALLS—CEILINGS 





THE UPSON COMPANY 





| 28 Upson Point, Lockport, New York ] 
Send me your FREE booklet—"How To Remodel 

| interiors For Pleasure And Profit.” i 

| I 

| Name —- _— | 

I Address — ee | 

| City State | 


Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED 


TEAT DILATORS 


The Dairyman’s Standby 
for Treating 
SCAB TEATS 


UT & BRUISED TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr. Naylor's Dilators furnish 
soft, soothing protection to the 
injured lining and keep teat canal 
open in its natural shape while 
tissues heal. 


Their deep, cushion surface of 
soft, absorbent cotton-down con- 
forms comfortably to either large 
or small teats without overstretch- 
ing or tearing, and carries the 
medication INSIDE the teat canal, 
directly to the seat of the trouble. 








Stay in the Teat 


Soft Surface Dilators 


Packed in Antiseptic 
Ointment. Large pkg. $1. 
Trial pkg. 50c. At dealers 
or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO... MORRIS, N. Y. 
Dependable Veterinary Products 





M 
\ Red, Pink, Yellow, White, Purple 
hs ‘flowers (up to 6 in. across), on 
“ft. 






lants, a 10c-Packet of each 
color, Fall 6 for 10c. Seed Book Free. 
Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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| mark war bonds for these 
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POULTRY 








AFTER-THE-WAR How can an in- 
ADJUSTMENTS dustry with a 

35% growth in 
two or three years settle back to normalcy 


without some growers being forced to retire? 
G. T. Klein, extension poultryman in Massa- 
chusetts, asks this question, and then gives 
what he considers a safe policy for poultry- 
follow. Read what he has to say: 

“There will probably be some lean years 
after the war. It requires no prophet to pre- 
dict that equipment is wearing out and will 
some day have to be replaced. 

“These things add up to a need for cash 


men to 


to weather the 
adjustment period. It will take 
Now is the 


uses. 


period of low profits in the 
cash to re- 
equipment. time to ear- 

“When the adjustment will come and how 
long it will last, no one can say. It may be 
for that is a peculiarity of 
the poultry industry. Sale of breeding stock 
for restocking Europe may be a help, but 
it can hardly prevent some problems.” 

Here is a policy that Mr. Klein believes 
safe for poultry-keepers to follow: 

1. Be cautious about making expansions at 


spent quickly, 


today’s high prices. 
2. Pay off or reduce debts. 
3. Lay aside war bonds earmarked for 


equipment. 
1. Hedge for the adjustment period. When 
Lose as little 


it comes, take things easy. 


as possible. 


“BILLOTINE”’ Feather-pulling and 
STOPS PICKING tail-vent-toe picking 

no longer need be a 
growers of broilers and 
“billotine” 


| worry 


heat up the (see 


photo below) and snip-burn the upper beak 





Pe 2 


tip. 

This idea for checking outbreaks of canni- 

was developed by Fred Campbell, 
Moyle and Warren Hooper, who raise 
San Diego county, California. It 
works, too; no cannibalism is possible until 
the beaks grow out, and the birds are sold 
before then. Extension poultryman specialist 
W. E. Newlon thought the plan good enough 
to demonstrate throughout the state. 

The de-beaking equipment (called billo- 
tine) consists of a blade fitted to the end 
of a 110-volt, 
products a dull red heat. 


balism 


fryers in 


350-watt soldering iron, which 
The handle of 





Free Book : 


A California flock-owner using the 
“bhillotine” to snip a bird’s beak. 





EASY WAY TO OPEN 


STUY “"N 
NOSTRILS }7-_ 


DUE TO COLDS 




















When nostrils are 
clogged, nose feels raw, 
sore, membranes swol- 
len —reach for cooling, 
soothing Mentholatum, 
quick! Spread it thor- 
oughly inside each nos- 
tril and b-r-e-a-t-h-e. 

Quickly comforting 
Mentholatum starts 
4 vital actions: 1) It helps 
thin out thick mucus; 
2) Soothes irritated 
membranes; 3) Helps 
reduce swollen passages; 
4) Stimulates local 
blood supply. Every 
breath brings quick wel- 
come relief! Jars, 30¢. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backathe, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 
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Wonderful, proven colony brooding system for all poultry 
nd broilers. Warm in coldest weather. fo, sanitary. 
.00 breeder how: ity 150 0 chicks. 


Takes place of 
Few cents wee! — it. Buiid it yourself, me 
easily as ve. E by leadin 


Gane Bae postpaid. Write fe for — 
trated, free folder, R. L. Beck, Bex E-3, — a 





MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Yon FRE, apn rer, Ta ox 
skins and furs. Great for 1 N. bo¥s | Also 
Icy tree bosk contaletag 100 rame pictures. at s. 
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the soldering iron is hinged to a baseboard, 
so that the blade will descend upon a copper 
tube placed at the edge of the board. Water 
runs through this tube to prevent blistering 
the bird’s tongue. An asbestos shield pre- 
vents scorching head parts. 

The de-beaked bird looks like Andy Gump 
in reverse, but seems to experience no dis- 
comfort, and resumes eating at once. Sear- 
ing by the hot blade prevents bleeding. 

Growers say this treatment not only pre- 
vents cannibalism, but induces better growth. 
With only a stub of the upper beak left, 
birds are unable to bill feed out of the 
hoppers and can not pick out the larger 
particles of mash. Best time to do the job 
s at five to six weeks of age, when birds 
ire taken away from the brooder. 


BROAD-BREAST A favorite on the 
BRONZE TURKS market, the Broad- 
Breast Bronze tur- 
key has been criticized by some growers for 
failure to reproduce well. Low fertility of 
the eggs is a specific criticism mentioned 
now and then. So, in 1941, poultry re- 
searchers at the Texas station started out to 
see if they could breed a desirable meat- 
producing type that would lay more eggs 
ind hatch more livable poults than existing 
strains. Here are the results to date: 

Fifty-six Broad-Breast Bronze hens, heavily- 
fleshed birds with good balance and sym- 
metry, made an average record of 86 eggs 
per hen during the 1943 hatching season. 
Of all eggs set, 91% were fertile, and 81% 
of them hatched. In describing the work, 
Dr. J. N. Thompson, turkey nutritionist with 
the Texas station, relates that the first step 
n selection of stock was to walk the birds, 
so that frame size, compactness and body 
arriage could be observed. 

“Poor balance or symmetry was detected 
more easily this way than when handling the 
bird,” says he. “Such defects as weak hock 
joints, off-colored plumage, slipped or split 
wings and baggy crops were detected and 
the birds eliminated. All birds were then 
examined by careful handling, observations 
were made, and final selections recorded.” 


POULTRY One brooder stove was used 
MAILBAG (to heat two houses when 
Fred Luzum, Winneshiek 
county, Iowa, was unable to get a second 
stove. He moved the two brooder houses 
within two feet of each other, then cut a 
door 1x4 feet in each house, and built a 
runway between them. One house was used 
for feeding only; the stove was located in 
the other house. 
@ A sunflower hedge keeps young turkeys 
where they belong on Reuben Yoselson’s 
farm, Montrose, Pennsylvania. Seeds are 
planted with a corn planter in rows about 
12 inches apart in a strip about 20 feet 
wide. Not only does the dense growth of 
sunflowers keep the turkeys in, but the plants 
also act as a windbreak and shelter in stormy 
Turkeys eat seeds from the sun- 
flower seed heads. 
@ An error crept into the poultry note about 
yellow milo and hegari in October Farm 
Journal (page 85). E. E. Anderson, poultry 
specialist at New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture, wants us to say that white corn was 
used in comparison with the other grains. 
For that reason, results indicated are mis- 


weather. 


leading to folks who do not differentiate be- 


tween white and yellow. 
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APPROVED GLASS LINED’ 


COAL- WOOD RANGE 





WAS THESE 
FAMOUS 





% “VITRIFUSED” Glass-Lined 
Flues 


* Four-Wall Body Conmaatien: 





atid deihes o witha nals WERT Se: 


ae ~ MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
avr 893 Lake Street 





Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


. BUY WAR BONDS 





Is it 
catching? 


@ Colds spread fast 
—soon put the 
whole flock on the 
blink. At the first sign of colds, use Dr. 
Hess PouLTRY INHALANT. It expels 
mucus from the upper respiratory tract 
and aids in the treatment of bronchial 
irritations. Spray the INHALANT above 
the birds in the poultry house. 100-bird 
size, 65 cents. Get INHALANT from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr.Hess & Clark. Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 


TRAPPERS 


Big demand and 
yy all kinds pete ot — 
Trapping pays big this year. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
DEAL DIRECT 


World’s lar on bu pe ae om 

Big Taylor 

your FURS to reacts one by 

most direct route...means more 
money, quickly for your furs. 


Ship Your Furs to 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
DEPT. 8 ST. LOUIS, 2, MO. 














FREE ENLARGEMENT| 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
pf snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c¢ for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent im 
Your original py ag your free en- 
largement. Send it toda 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dep. 085, Des Moines, ta. 














is Seeds Grow 


for 1944 Burpee’ a he oe Cataloe TREE. 





Folks! I'll Be Happy 


To Send You My New 


SUCCESS 
BROODER 
Pleas Absoistely 


FREE 


Just to get acquainted I'll 
send you complete and easy 
oy for my ‘avorite Suc- 


REE and with- 

Mrs. sim Moore Sot" Siicstion This brooler 
can be made any size up to 1 chick capecity to 
operate as a battery brooder or floor brooder and 
with electric or other heat. It's very safe. We used 
our own picked up materials oe t only a few 
cents for extras in a o- ° carpenter or 
special tools are needed. [ will also include FREE 


my favorite chick feeding and brooding secrets 
as my chick losses are seldom over 2% to 5%. It 
includes formulas for home mi te using 


a own home grown grains or feeds avaitalie 
Besides these things, if you ask for them, I ti be 

iy include pictures of our New, wate cus 

inite Reo mans, the result of our world wide 

for a better white-egg kind that would be heavier 
and outlay Leghorns. I will also send pictures of 
our New Hamp Whites (the one chicken, in my 
opinion, that will outgrow and outpay Rocks on 
any farm). And, of course, I want to mention our 
famous ——_ that are so popular for health, 


wien ae ohne. —also our big type 
te Leghorns our White Giants (the largest 


of ry white chickens). You see, for over 17 years 
I have . bred chickens, used Progeny 
Controlled have found from dear ex- 


and 
ence what to do and what not to do. I'm con- 
t that most anyone can make up to $1000.00 
or $3000.00 pearty income with the right kind of 
my common sense methods which 


chickens 
I ibe al be ones to ae. 

We iebing Started Pullets (4-WEEK 
OLD or RANGE st = « to thousands of customers. 
My prices are low so ’t hesitate to investigate 

. I'M include Pullet pictures if you ask 
about my big hand picked Started Pullets 


A letter wilt’ and the p FREE pians, chick 


brooder 
ictures of the New chickens If 











KEEP POULTRY PRODUCTION 
UP ON THE HOME FRONT 
“FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM" aad poultry meat 


WARTIME 
MANAGEMENT 





biggest 
success with better chicks, better 
feeding, better management. In- 
cludes home-miazred feed formulas 
ont eer No poultry Raiser 
d be without it. 


GREENSBURG 


BIG CHICK BOOK 


Beautiful catalog describes 
Hinkie'’s ‘‘strain-blended’’ 
chicks. Our are famous 
for their inherited egg-laying 
ability. More eggs, plus greater 
livability, earlier maturity and 
longer laying life make our chicks 
your biggest-profit makers from 
every standpoint. 


ORDER NOW 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Did you have trouble getting chicks last year. Don't 
make the same mistake. The demand for good quality 
chicks will be just as great if not greater. Protect youreelf 
by ordering sow—no matter when : 


Delivery guaranteed on sdvance All 
breeds. Sexed and ansexed. <4. Welte today tor ous 2 free books. 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY 
GREEN SeuRa, 



























DAVIS POULTRY FARM LS*_ 


On 
Route 17, Ramsey, indiana ~ ~ — 
EE 
CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 





PUREBREEDS 








CLOVER VALLEY 
Waster Bred 


CHICKS 


Get extra profits with these big 
husky chicks from breeding 
flocks bloodtested for Pullorum 
and approved under the Na- 
tional Poultry Improvement 
Plan 


From One of America’s 
Otdest Extablished 
Cash in on our 36 years experi- 
ence. Sexed chicks (95% accuracy 
anteed) or straight-runchicks 
from all leading money-maki 
Hybrids and Sex-Li 



















varieties. 
. : 

urkey poults. 
ment guarantee covers all chicks. 
FREE Sateteg—Got the full 
story of profits from Clover Val- 
ley Master breeding and reason- 
able 1944 prices. rite. 
















STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. Ly 


oved. We ship oo dates 
© 24th Season. Ween tee: 


horns; Baff, ion a. White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants: 
Orpingtons. Pullets- “ockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 

STOUFFENR'S HATCHERY. LENA, MLLINOES 


















The Egg-Ciass Chicken that tays lots of big. 
white eggs— but weighs a ae the heavier breeds 
Thousands 






of farmers are changing to this rare, 

money-making new breed. Raise a flock and sell 
eggs. chicks, stock at fancy prices. haan a now 
for information. early order discounts 

OC. KIRCHER, Box 1206, BUTLER, PMO. 







(more Eggs — More Meat with | 





SALEM CHICKS 


Write for the Salem Catalog see re 
of breeding with pedigreed and to 
make Salem White Rocks outstanding 


lucers 
of eggs and meat. Also describes * = 

















HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy direct 
from the Speoes 
source. Get bi ober 
ied, vigorous chicks 
live, grow fast, be- 
come jucers. 
Sexed and Cross Bred 
chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 
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f? riya 
YOU'RE DOING S377) S 
~~ 


A GOOD JOB 







Your PROFITS with 
CARNEY CHICKS 
You'll like the record of Carney 
voyoy 4: 
doing a real se ree- . 
more eggs for Un- 
die Sain nsore profits 


catalog —both — 
ape ince July ‘42, 
Clay SU aa a e ces 














DUBOIS CHICKS 


are MONEY-MAKERS 
Write today for this attractive 
—— record. Keep track of 
oe oduction and profits with ~- 
P \ bois chicks. It should 
me chic 
ob bility for thousands of 
tomers. 








breeds. set for a “a 
year. Write tor Cataaenens FR 
ealendar Today. 

DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY 


Mrs. Nattie Davis, Owner 
Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 








BIG CHICK BARGAIN 
Sree a ae BL! 
ATLAS CO., 2654 Lewis, Me 
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BIG SAVINGS of07 1s 
~SLINDSTROM CHICKS 







Ww inner Tribune L yy | — Breeds. Se xed, 
if desi day-old or started w 

old) 0 years breeding googracs. tnstud- ig -Se-y Gel 
ing bioodtesting, trapnesting, NEse 

ing. Postcard ortnes FREE BOOK, 7 R E E 
SAVINGS Om orders 
LINDSTRO MATCHERY a vow. way FARM 
1214 LINDSTROM RD. LINTON, MO, 


BUSH White LEGHORNS 


More Eggs— More Profitable-300 Egg Breeders. 
Day old unsexed $9.95. + $12.95. 4 week 
started pullets $26.95 F. O. Surplus cockerels 
$4.95 end money order. "ae ~~ 9 gives 
our F. O. B. terms, guarentons, ete. other 
breeds. Thousands w 





Write 
BUSH FARMS & areweny Bex 443, Cinton, Me. 


heed @ SERRYS Ye POULTRY BOOK 











67 RARE VARIETIES SABY CHICKS, cacken Breeding 
Turkeys 


Stock. Ducks, Geese, . ——_ ee aa 
tams. Free handsome catalogue, show- 
ing Lakenvelders Potieh: Cam- 





pines, Andalusians, ussex. White aa Kener ee 
Dark, White, Buff, and white Laced Red Cornish; 

Black and White Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties Wyan: 
dottes and Rocks; Black, Buff, and White Australorps 
Spanish, Butiercups, Langshans, Anconas, Orpingtons. 
Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshire Reds and New 
Hampshire Whites, Brahmas, Turkens; 10 varieties 


Hybrids 
including Austra-Whites, Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish and 
other popular crosses. 

Murray McMurray, Box 23, Webster City, Iowa. 
“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT."’ This free book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were a = 
greater income. Help yourself and your Government 
Learn at home quickly, easily, at low cost. Get Fan 
Write for Free Book T 
try Institute, Dept. 60-1 
FREE FACTS ABOUT AUSTRA-WHITES. — Farm 
Headquarters. 55,000 Super DeLux yak gy. mated 
with Record Austrenerp ty 200 eggs yearly per Hen 
flock average. Lay 4% rity Paster, Healthier, 
High Livability, “lL cuarete © weign 3 4 pounds eight weeks. 
Hens 614 pounds. Write for Gnettakes Cateloue. Low 
Chick Prices. Berry's Sunflower Poultry Farm. Box 333. 
Newton, Kansas 
WHILE THEY CAST—Thousands week Free cata 
gives our FOB terms, guarantees, eic. i 
* 4 j . Anconas, Minorcas, $7.90; 
pullets, $14.90: 3 to 4 weeks started White Leghorn 
pullets, $23.95; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wy es, 
ed, $6.95; surplus 
order. 











$7.90; pullets, $10.90; heavy assort 
cockerels, $4.95. Best matings higher. Send money 
Squarede al Hatchery. Springfield, Missouri. 





LIMITED % TiIME— White Leghorns, $7.90; Pullets, $14.0; 
to 4 weeks White Leghorn started pullets, $23.95. 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, andottes, $7.90. Pullets, 
$10.90. Heavy assorted, $6. ys 4 Surplus assorted — -95. 
Special grades higher. Free ee 3 gives our FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc. Send money 
Thompson Hatchery. Springfield, Missouri. 
WHY PAY 8!1G PRICES? Millions of Sunshine Chicks go 
all over the U. 8. Annually, save our 
and make wonderful layers. i 
Matings, sired by Maies from 200 two 340 egg R.O.P. 
Hens. See how much you can save. Catalog % 
Sunshine Hatcheries. Box 1022-N. ei Indiana. 
GRIFFITH CHICKS 8 ears. 
Layers Quick Maturing broilers. 
Per 100 eee a W. White Leghorne 
White Rocks 
$9.05. Free e_... — 
Griffith's Hatchery, Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri. 





table 

mameodiate Delivery. 
$9.95. Barred 
‘Leg-Rox 








HAYES BROS. SUPREME CHICKS—trom na- 

tionally known for prompt service, fair dealing. ed 

or non-sexed. Postpaid. “100% alive arrival 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 

SS$SSS$ FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 purebred varieties, 

6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. Priced reasonable. Catalog. 
Wayne . Wayne City, Il. 

COOMBS U. &.-ROP Leghorn Chicks. Trapnested, pedigreed 

for high egg production. Catalog free. 

Coombe and Son, Box 140, Sedgwick, Kansas. 


SE PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


“RAYNER'S GERRY PLANTS."" Easy to _— large deli- 
cious fruit in garden or commercial plantings, best piant- 
ing and culture methods given in Mustrated berry 
book. Complete description of leading varieties. Send fcr 
your copy today 
Rayner Brothers, 14 Berry St.. Salisbury, Md. 
FREE! FUNK’S G-MHYBRID CORN catalog for 1944. Just 
published. Every farmer who raises corn should have it. 
Describes strains that fit your farm. Gives facts—average 
yields, disease and insect r , feeding 
quality. Order early. Write today catalog, prices. 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., Box J. Rocmtagten, illinois. 


THIN- a BLACK WALN id rowers. besutiful 

hades; 2 year Nuts large, easily cracked. 
Canale bg Papershell pecans, fresh delicious meats, 
rich, oily, 10 ibs. up. 

Write prices. Corsicana Nursery. Corsicana, Texas. 
PEACH AND APPLE —, 7c AND UP. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, Grapevines§ 5c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade a. > iow, as i5Sc. Free 

Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 126, Cleveland, Tenn. 
PINK TONED {R1S, five varieties, includi Beautiful Day 
Dream, thirty cents. Plants labeled and postpaid Iris News 
Free B. Katkamier, , N. Y. 



































MUNDRED HUNTING » ick Red 
Blacks, Tans, Spotted. F ds, “© bh ds, C 
tion Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 

Elton Beck, D-27, Herrick, Illinois. 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
ist Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm, and Watch 
Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Descrip- 
tion Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? Books, colored 
Pictures, descriptions 108 recogni breeds, x 
Royal Keunels, Chazy, N. Y. 

COON HUNTERS—i Am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. Male 
or Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke. 
Trial. Write for prices. 

J.N Ryan, Farnous Coonhound Kennels, Murray. Ky. 


$18.0 00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON-HOUND. 
Have several hunted last season treeing nicely, shipped 
©.0.D. or will furnish free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 



























FREE FOR THE ASKING——HOW YOU CAN GET 
MORE E EGG GGS rnom LESS FEED wits 


ROSELAWN; 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


LEARN WHY ROSELAWN LEGHORNS HAVE WON AMERI- 
CA’S LARGEST GROUP OF sl ben SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Every Roselawn chick is hatched from an individual! wingbanded breeder backed our own 23 
ears of breed for more big chalk white no cam! od. layer livability, faster pa yk and extra 
rge body size. There are — more horns earn bigger proe—aay more suc- 
cessful poultry raisers have reordered AY thicks to r 10 consecutive Get the whole 
story—-WRITE TODAY for NEW CATALOG and booklet, MORE EGGS FROM LE LES ss FEED. 


FIRST iivileitiry FURST Sc Proouction 











FREE 
Last 3 by Counch Councit 
on Kmmerican sSlig ae oe wy oe CATALOG 
"S NIGHEST urv- oes aos OFFICIAL 


Rent RECORD in 508 bird class. Our big new 
1944 Caetel 


ORDER ER NOW—GET THE BES BEST | FOR | LESS 


wo Recelows Pe oe er Aa * LOWEST BISCOUNT PRICE of conven. Betivery 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM, R.R. 18-J, DAYTON 7, OHIO 


LISTEN, ADOLF! FOOD witt WIN WHERE 
nnn aes PROGRAM FAILED! 


900 K<atccaa— START WITH 


SEYMOUR CHICKS 


20d 4AE€C 


nowread 
Write TF 

Y for your 
FREE copy. 






























a . °? 


WS: aX 
—= ee 
come back for more Sepneuy Chlde—all 
can depend on the Ay =. 
quite Gt we can offer. “Gn the sexy 


cima oo. 
Record-Calendar 


M ee _ 
any are when they an actual record roduction. 

Seymour Chicks will surprise you, too. So send our pew 1944 Resond-Calender® It's 
attractive—you'll like it. It’s useful—for on it can keep a running record of produc- 


tion and profits. It's FREE 
Ask for the Calendar and 


Get the pony of Cees breeding. Get our reasonable prices on sexed or 
Today. 
















ie 


full non-sexed 
yg tH varieties—and be ready to see real production and profits this next 


__ SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box JM Seymour, !nd. 


Can Sell You F Week Old 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
for Less Than You Can Rarse Ther! 






















SAVE TIME, LABOR AND FEED 
. Feed will be short this To time and money. WEEK 
Sed) Smprovernt soe OLD WHITE LEG peer eons coal sotee them 
Uomined the odd iaaticiond ve found it a waste to around with day old 
the sta 4 week old 
pace ew | FREE CATALOG {thon or orne 7 ‘DING and FEEDING. 
any other firm in the world. | Tt will give you facts on how to spend your time, money and feed for next year. 
Write for your copy today. Rnd dues and alitens of aeitamel te 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, SEDALIA, MO. 








Bred from the WINNERS of 
National Egg Laying 
Contest Championships 


Our Big FREE 4({Color Catalog in Natural 
yo A BAe A year old breeding 








INSURES of pro- 
CREAT, P FITS. For the 
Fh Coa Reds, Rocks, XH 
= gy cman os ational 
Contests. All — f- - a Breeding Farms. 


OVER 2000 PEDIGREED MALES 
This year we are usi a= 30 geet ee Se 
dams and sires with records of 300-357 








ts non-sexed purebreds low as 90; sexed 
cockerels $10.90; and OTHER REAL BAR- 
24-hour service 







hea 

GAINS. on ney leading breeds. 
Central ae Sees to a8 peat 
in U. 8. flocks, boas to lay. 
Also malje-mated C.0.D. if desired. 






2 weeks replacement guarantees. CATALOG FREE. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX A-262, MEXICO, MISSOURI 















last 5 years. 
used to produce our chicks. 


NS REDS ROCKS 
RPS-ASSTD 


4Mating 


10... ON 
ADVANCE ORDERS 


not say enou 


order chicks 


BOOTH FARMS 





Profit now from the extra egg laying capacity we have bred into 
Booth Chicks! For 23 years our large trapnest breeding farm 
has been used to step up egg production of the chicks we sell. 
For last 3 years Booth hens have made the highest average pro- 
duction for any breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds in all 

S. Laying Contests. Birds from our farm have won over 
1500 trophies and awards at National Laying Contests in the 
Thousands of their sisters and daughters are 


$2500” PER YEAR 


“In the year ending Oct. 31st my wife and I sold $2,597.38 
worth of eggs alone from 1100 Booth layers. 
a steady customer since my first order 7 years ago. I can- 
h for Booth chicks.” 
GET OUR NEW 4 COLOR FREE CATALOG 
Shows many photographs of our Farm and 
Breeding Pens In Natura! Colors 


Box 655 














I have been 







A. W. Caylor, Tex. 


pefore you 








pon : WINNERS OVER 
1500 NATIONAL EGG 
CONTEST AWARDS 











Clinton, Mo. 











g Contest Winners Supply Males for 


Aulobed LIVABLE STANDARD LUMKS 





LEGHORN 


ing Contests furnished us 





B t 
winter otk - ine: gt 


B joe ure rite for 


D ee 
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high gh cee, produc production, U. 
World 


The Breeding Farm whose White Leghorns 
HIGHEST Leghorn PEN in U. 8. 1041-42 Egg Lay- 
males from gS clay Ze ay {pc ae 


U. 8. tandard’s Master Mati: 
oT HER R BREEDS, 700 ake fo feat Brepting Parme 


White Wyandottes sire our Master Mating Chicks 100%. 
Po av gett —— — | ph 


chicks: 
SAVE BY WRITING NOW! We'll make you s REAL-EARLY, 
ORDER PRICE on chicks sired m these great 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BROILE R CHICK trade, also, 
SEXED or as hatched. 32 trains out of Terre Haute daily. Write 
for FREE CATALOG today! Postcard will do. 
STANDARD HATCHERIES, Box 5607-N, Terre Haute, Indiana | 


RAISE HELM’S 200-332 EGG ROP Sired Chicks. 
Leading trapnest-pedigree strains. 1052 awards for 
S. Egg Contests 
Get chicks from same ‘matings 
that produced these winners. Hatching now. Order 
fod —_— while you have first cheice of delivery 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H. C. Helm, Box 26, Metro 


were 







"s Master Matings 1 
the Breeding Farms with iG 
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3H White 
ot eee 





‘itv: BARGAIN 
coe =CHICKS 
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WL I'm Building) ——-S 

= Planes” oy 
“I'm Producing | 

LY Ef | Seg & Meat” ft 




















S ‘ S _ 
Ze ennonn- ° E 
“2 aene J 


It takes all kinds of jobs to win.a war— 
pre! ye ours is a very important one. Keep 
up the good work. 


Get BETTER se tt with 














Save feed—save time, start chicks m.. dose 
bred to give you high flock average this FREE 
production, an good profits, too. s 

Start Heizer chicks. Book! 


18 Leading Breeds 
Ind.-U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
Heizer chicks bring you the better 
qualities of your favorite breed 
highly developed, Sexed or straight 
run chicks at reasonable prices 
Write for Free Catalog Today. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY 





Vid WAR«TIME Mo"5% PLAN 
WENE R.O.P. Sired CHICKS 





or crossbreeds. 
ioomieed. CATALOG vans, 


sei thas Dept N-6, VINELAND, HJ. 

Chickens, se, turkeys, 
7 BREEDS and ducks. Pure-bred, hardy, 
Northern and most profitable. Superior Quality 
baby ary nd and fowls. LOW PRICES. 
America's men—51 years in this 
business. ‘Beautiful i Catalog Free. Write today 













UBERT Co., Bax 827, MANKATO, MINN. 





POULTRY 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 





More than just a chick 
catalog, Pine Top’s new 
book gives valuable information on feed conservation 
and management methods gained in our years of 
experience operating one of the country's largest 
R. O. P. breeding farms. Sent free without cost or 
obligation. 


PINE TOP R. 0. P. chicks 


Get “more eggs and meat per pound of feed’”’—raise 
the famous Pine Top Strain baby chicks. The Pine 
Top Breeding System including R. O. P. and progeny 
test breeding gives you chicks with every money- 
making quality. U. S. Approved New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, R. I. 
Reds and Cross-breds. Send for free combination 
Poultry Handbook and catalog today. 


PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS 


BOX D-6, MANCHESTER, N.H. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


TANNING—FINE FURS. Don't wait! —— 
es. 





hides and game pelts immediately to Cown We twill 
acknowledge shipment and you stylesheet and full 
information on our ‘‘lifetime’’ natural tanning. Compare 


the beautiful, warm, stylish and durable fur coats for all 
the family, which we make at money-saving prices; also 
fine fur jacquettes, scarfs, robes, rugs, etc. The comfort, 
utility and clothes-saving in every hide should be con- 
served the Cownie Way 37 years experience—100C> 
satisfaction ranteed. If not ready to ship now, write 
us kind of ing you will have and get stylesheet, prices, 
etc. Cownie Tanning Company, 912 Market St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NEW WRITERS WANTED Ww re-write ideas in papers, 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
profitable writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details. 
pe rogy. Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh (2), St. 
Avais ‘o. 








peer emeinggedben pac ELECTRIC FENCE far peer. more 
effective and reliabie. ney pays for itself. Repairs for 
all aa of electric fencer alers Want 
tional Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., 


NEW GOOSE ANDO DUCK wt ay WANTED. Positively 
highest prices paid. Paymen day received. Send for 
latest prices and on a ee Established 191 
Northern Feather Works, 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mai!l old gold teeth, diamonds, 
jewelry, ee ee cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guara information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining compan. 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


nterna- 
Chicago, M1). 














YARNS: all wool: 2-3-4 oy Unexcelled quality. FREE 
samples and directions. es, save money 

Bartlett Yarn Mil Ss, Box 2, wna ‘Maine. 
“INVENTORS' GUIDE"'—100 mechanical movements, 
‘Record of Invention’’ free; 


advises on 9g one 
nk Ladermann, Tribune Blidg., ew Y 


INVENTORS: —HAVE you a sound, practical Suvention. for 
sale, or If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inve ntors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. L. F. Randolph, | Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, Washington, > © 


FREE BARN PLANS. Hest ways to build or remodel your 
farm buildings. Send for details 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 


inventions. Fra 

















EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, articles, 
etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your spare 
time we teach you to write the way newspaper men learn 
—by writing. ‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether 
you possess ae? Ley er ei Be cman essential to success- 
ful writing. moe tage Institute of Amer- 
ica, Suite so3-s, “one ‘ark Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SE A HOTEL HOSTESS. Enjoy Your Work! Good pecsi- 
tions in hotels for women as Hostess, Executive House- 
T, Manager, etc. Grade school education plus Lewis 
Training qualifies you at home, in leisure time. One 
student writes: ‘‘Offe ree positions by Lewis School. 
Selected be = one - Hostess-Ass't Manager of a famous 
resort.’ Write Free Book. Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Sta. BZ-9701, Washington 7, c. 
SE A RADIO TECHNICIAN, OPERATOR. More now make 
$50 weekly an ever. Ss quick, Make $5, $10 
week extra fixing Radios while learning at —pongg ll in spare 








time. No previous experience needed. Get big book 
Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 3MQ4, Wash- 
ington 9. D. C. 


BE A LIVESTOCK EXPERT! Learn at home, in spare time. 
New, low-cost Course now ready Make more mon by 
learning to feed, treat, and handle livestock successfully. 
Details Free. Write Dr. David Roberts’ Practical Home 
Veterinary School, Dept. C-912. Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND ~ on INSTRUCTION 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. ed. All a 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash Bam y for used cour 
bmg ee details and 84-page illustrated bargain emalog 
Free. Write Nelson Co., 321 S. Wabash, Dept. 232, Chicago. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupation. 
r free catalog and how receive Home pe 
Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box , 
Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as . trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Depe. F- 11, Chicago. 


FARMS 


ti i 
FARMS, RANCHES, iarge and small; favorable prices, 
terms. Good locations, fine opportunities for security and 
profit in Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, inne- 

» Iowa, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
- descriptions an@ price set 
Write R. W. Reynolds, Milwaukee Railro. 

73 Union Station, Culeteo, Illinois. 


STROUT'’S BIG FARM CATALOG! 68 Pages describing 
hundreds of properties in 18 states from Maine to Florida 
and west to the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bottom 
prices. Write today for this money-making time-saving 























book. ree. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave.. New York 10, N.Y. 


BARGAIN FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES in Min- 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 
For complete details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 1228, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. Good 
land at low prices with terms. Sell to White race only. 
A for descriptive book without obligation. 

Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo. 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana. 
Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable crops, favorable 











climate. rite for literature, lists describing typical 
farms. Specify which state. 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern “Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





WANT TO a from owner of property for sale or trade. 
Details free. 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
40 ACRES—Near White River; unimproved pouliry land; 
$190; B . down, | $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 

ubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 

canaba LANOS—FREE INFORMATION. New Homes— 
Fertile soil—future security ——— National Railways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert, St Paul, Mini 











P COLONIAL IS FIRST 


in total number chicks sold beca of LOW P 
HIGH QUALITY and SERVIC E- All fending breeds 


sexed or straight run. BIG gg ca! FREE! 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 660, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo.; Box 660, Florence, Colo.; Box ‘660, Cull- 


Box 660, Shenandoah, Iowa; Box 660, 


, Ala.; 
man a Bes oe 


Marion, Ohio: Box 3669, Wichita, Kan.; 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


CHICKS 30 Days Trial 
SEXED, 





guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet chicks a 


ed. Lo All Mo. 
” tan, BARGAIN PRICES & Cl CHicn' “mans Nua jai nee. 





Buying plan. BARGAIN 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Sex 





AGENTS WANTED 


— 
START vous Own _ SaSenaee on our capital. 
your own boss. average $3,000 ’ 
annual sales year sther year. We supply stocks, equip- 
ment on credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experi- 
ence unnecessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
plosenst, profitable business backed by world wide indus- 
Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. L-U-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 
woae PROFITS in your own business. Shoes 17c, pants 
37c, coats 37c, dresses 15c; hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog. Established 1930. 
Publix, 558-FE, Roosevelt, Chicago. 
*““UKO"’ cleans and whitens clothes. — water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample F. 
Besco, 5007-F Roving” Park, Chicago. 





Always 
5 











RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN — ae to call on farmers. 
Some making $100.00 in a week aia unnecessary. 
Write McNess Company, he 99, Freeport, Ill. 
BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 
tial nursery products. Full or part time. Earn $25 to $100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva, New York. 
er SHOPPING BAG. Sells like wild. me ane 
purse into roomy shopping bag. Handy, 
sent on trial. Kristee, 130 ‘eo Onin. 
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LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


coaxc'| Suostnoeng ( 








PACKER CHECKS? 


Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn 
Cattle. They are unrivaled in their ability to oulgain 
and outweigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illus- 
trated booklet ‘“‘Farm Se- 
curity With Shorthorns” 
that tells how Shorthorns 
respond to greater wartime 
demands for more meat and 
milk. 

IT’S PROFITABLE 
AND PATRIOTIC TO 
BREED SHORTHORNS. 
Write for list of members, 
thousands of them all over 
America, who have breed- 
ing stock for sale. 























































Milk and Meat are “ Weapons” of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns, because 
they produce 4 percent Milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds, offer you better o ity 
for added production and | 
Write for FREE information. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept. F 4,7 Dexter Ph. Chicage, Hi. 


Help Nations! Defense by producing meat in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
Old and Young oe can ro it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 

Literature to I ay 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass’n. Colorado Springs, Colo. 








BUY SHROPSHIRES— -the twin-purpose and et gee 
sheep. Unsurpassed in combined meat and wool produc- 
tion Both products of high quality. Beautiful ty 
hardy, good grazers Lambs grow and fatten readily 
Write for breeder lists, free guidebook. American Shrop- 
shire Registry Assn., Box 10, LaFayette, Indiana. 





ABORTION VACCINE! Calfhood vaccination. Government 

licensed Strain 19 Free literature. 

Kansar City Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stock- 
rds, Kansas ¢€ | City Mo. Dr. Ocesterhaus, Owner. 


o S c C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred sows, Gilts. Pigs 
no kin. No pedigrees. Vaccinated. Prolific. 
arial Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


Anta °o : c. HOGS. Write for circular. O. C. 
, Goshen, Indiana 


PHOTO FINISHING 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8 exposure rolls Ray 
quality serviced your choice either * eight Raytone prints 
und free photo folder for keeping prints safely or ® 2 
prints of each good exposure 25c. Quality that exceis— 
Leaders since 1920. 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years reliable 
service. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 
ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and choice (1) 
8 Finerfotos and two professional Geomale o enlargements, 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number. 
Very prompt service 
Finerfotos, Box L-898, Minneapolis. Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Bight exposure rolis 
developed with two prints of each or one larger print of 
each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone Enamel 
finish Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Photo Service q Moen Bidg., LaCrosse Wis. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 expusure rolls. Pan- 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures enlarg 
Synerosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 


TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE ~nggg <A with every roll 
finished—25c fery finest ge kiedge reprints 2c 
each. Brown Phvto Company, 191¢ a8 Emerson, Minne- 
‘polis, Minnesota 

16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful Hoilly- 
wood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo 








Vernon, 


























wallet only 25c. ‘ree photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-1232. Dex Moines. lowa 

EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 8 ey! deck- 

ledge Enlargements and roll avabaped 25e¢ coin; 116 size 


w smaller; enla reprints 3c. 
M __Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 Hignh- 
floss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10” 
colored enlargement. 
Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
YOUR CHOICE—i6 sparkling prints: or 5 over-size prints 
deckle- ~edge if desired); or 8 prints and two beautiful 
Lifetime’’ enlargements. Only 25c. 
Dept. 180, May's Photo. LaCrosse. Wis. 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 16 
prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 
BOLL DEVELOPED. & Brilliant Faaeproot, Veiox prints 
d two Professional Enlargements 25 be. Overnight service. 
Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany. N. Y. 























ROLL Developed, photo album, 2 eniargeMentis, & prints, 


25¢ Geppert Studios, Dept. L-2, Des Moines, lowa. 
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LIVESTOCK 


CREW worm contro] is about as easy as 

rolling off a log when the new prepara- 
tion (called Smear No. 62) is used on 
scratches, barbed wire cuts and other cattle 
wounds. This preparation not only kills 
screw worm maggots, but contains a disin- 
fectant that facilitates healing. It helps to 
control fleece worm or wool maggot, too. 
Smear No. 62 was developed by Uncle Sam’s 
men of science. County agents can tell you 
where to get it. 


A Bill passed by the Indiana General 
Assembly and signed by Governor Henry F. 
Schricker recognizes O.I.C. swine as a dis- 
tinct and separate breed. The letters O.1.C. 
stand for Ohio Improved Chesters. 








Wild Hogs supply meat in Page county, 
Virginia. It’s this way: Years ago, S. K. 
Sours opened the gates of his hog lot and 
about 20 half-grown shoats lit out for the 
Blue Ridge foothills. Every fall since then, 
Sours and his neighbors round up “any con- 
venient number” and fatten them for De- 
cember killing. Sours thinks there were 
1,000 head of his wild hogs roaming the 
foothills this fall. 


Livestock Diseases will find it harder 
to thrive in the years ahead, thinks Dr. 
George H. Hart, University of California. 
At a meeting of the. American Veterinary 
Medical Association recently, he opined that 
some day farmers may be able to buy cer- 
tain strains of livestock which are immune 
to specific diseases, just as farmers now buy 
certain strains of grain which are resistant 
or immune to rust and smut. 


To Save Labor in -aising hogs, Carl 
Cronin, Potter county, South Dakota, fenced 
15 acres along a creek a quarter of a mile 
from the farmstead, and built a dam to pro- 
vide water supply. He put 30 sows and 210 
pigs in the field. He visited the field only 
once in two weeks. The hogs got their feed 
from a big self-feeder that held two weeks’ 
supply. The field was seeded with barley 
in spring to make pasture. A straw shed for 
the pigs cost about $5. 








Statement of the Ownership. Cir ete.. required by 
the Acts of C Ay me eR ny 3. i903. of Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wile. 


blished thiy at .f 
5 Saeey of Fetadipee. lor 


State of Pennsylvania 
of Philadel; 


phim 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the ~~ and Geaaty Up 
personally appeared Graham ee tterson. who, 
law. deposes ye that he is the he Peblicher of of “ke 


to 
Journal and Farmer's wae fe. and. that t at of the oe is, to the best bry 
the 


if a daily paper the ya 
ice the date shown in the sbove caption regu 
24, 1912, se amended by the act of March 3. 1933. om 
581, Postel Laws we and Regulations. printed on the reverse of thie form to 
1. That the names and add of the publish q qn 
editor. and business managers are Publisher mm lly ~~ 
more. Pa., Editor Wheeler elton, Hopewell, N. J.. Editor 
Arther H. Jenkins, Jenkintown. Ps., Business Managers ' 





ay 














FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. M 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Lagre profit. Free ijlus- 
preted booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R. D. 8, Sellersville, 
Pa. 





FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap the siyest fox and ali 
furbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed. rite 

E Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 
RAISE HIGHLY-PROFI TABLE Angora Maboins. Wool brings 
$6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c for Literature, 
Instructions, Prices White's, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
yaap FOX AND COYOTE; on bare ground or deep snow. 
earn modern tricks to outwit the si ~~ pearers. Free 
Welch, Minn. 








iNustrated circular Q. Bunce 
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JACUZZI 
Tujector “ype 
PUMPS 


WATER ‘SYSTEMS 





JACUZZI 


BROTHERS INC. 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
—_ state of Washington, telle an interesting story 
egg production. She says: 

“T have 178 en In petting 19° thot ap- 
pearance was poor, &: was to — 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. 

in December, I am m setting 130 sap e < day, a = 
flock is livelier and looks much Surprised 

ian't the word—I'm really amazed at the change in 


m. 
Win ou do as well? We don’t know. But we do 
know t you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalised and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung su — 
these essential mineral supplements. It rey not 
or hurt the hen in 2 ony way. Why not pe any fone 








for your flock? 50c for a trial pac (or $1 
for size holding 3 times oeuie much) to Burrell- 
> oe } Postal Gotee Ete ndianapolis, 
must iw you & a or your 

SE] Start giving Don Sung to 


your ese. 











“Lg 
! a ba gh 
| 0 Enclosed is 10¢. Send 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds. 


0 Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


| same te eee Pee ees 
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DON’T TAKE ANY 
LAXATIVE=— 


Until you read these facts! 


Lavativ€s 
Ait, 


It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives! A medi- f= S 

cine that’s too strong can often leave 
you feeling worse than before! 


are 
oe Too Mil 


Andit’s unwise 
to take some- 
thing that’s foo 
mild to give 
you the relief 
you need! A good laxative should be 
gentle, yet should work thoroughly! 


























“HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax fastes good —just like fine 
chocolate! It's as good for women and chil- 
dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 
if YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 


Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed 


| => Cl.) Geteeiene 
and Preppy Pal 
& EAW canon TRACTORS 





| Financial Classification — 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





In a Nutshell Jounnni— “Dad, tell me 
what it’s like in a night club.” 
Dap—“Well, a night club is where they 


take the rest out of restaurant and put the 


| din in dinner.” 


The Price to Pay—Para—“So you desire 
to become my son-in-law, do you, young 


| man?” 
| Younc Man—“Frankly, I don’t; but I see 
| no way out of it if I intend to marry Elaine.” 


- Freppie — “A 
debtor is a man who owes some money, so a 
creditor must be—” 
Dap—“That’s right—he’s the one who think- 
he’s going to get it.” 


Diplomat—Bitty—“We're going to have a 
swell evening, sugar. I’ve got three seats to 
the movies.” 

Lity—“Three seats? What do we want with 
three seats?” 

Butty—“One each for your dad, your mom, 
and your kid brother.” 


Editor Leaves Town 
Others Just Go Nuts 


| From Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican: 


| 


| 


ef to 9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits | 





sold in our 39 years in business. Write for your 


needs. 

BUILD YOUROWN RIDING 

TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 

os ee. —_ arden “WAR HORSE™ 
Trnor to 3 ee Convert a 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Plans for building an) 
one of above for $1.00 (state which wanted) or 
all 3 for Back Guarantee! 











. «- Wesupply repairs for all SHAW trac- | 


| 
| 


“A definite shortage in butter on the farm- 
ers’ market may be due, he said, to the short- 
age in cattle feed, which is causing many 
dairymen to sell their heads.” 


Found Roy a Little Upsetting 
From Newton (Kans.) Review: 
“We had the privilege of having our son, 
Roy Harris, with us for a week. May we 
pray God to give us peace again.” 


Audience Had Gone Out 


From PM (New York): 

“His audience was relighted when he said 
he sometimes wishes Hitler could have been 
present in spirit at the Quebec conference.” 


No Getta Da Talke, Moranelli 


From PM (New York): 

“Moran, rising from his seat, leaned to- 
ward Morse: ‘You have talke da long time 
heer about what a wonderful job the unions 
are doing, and it is the unions and the WLB 











“Fortunately, Mr. Archambault, | du not 
have to depend on you, and you can 
keep your old No. 18 shoe coupon.” 


and that is the only thing that is going to 
save this country.’ ” 


One In Every Town 


From Detroit Times: 

“There’s a young-old lady in town, he said, 
who is past 65, though you’d never think it 
to watch her dashing spyly about town on 
one errand and another.” 


Beautiful—Hagpurre—*What 
thought!” 
CasHpown—“Proceed.” 
HarpuppeE—“What more precious offering 
could be laid upon the altar of a young man’s 
heart than the first love of a pure, affection- 
ate girl with $30,000 in War Bonds and two 
160-acre farms?” 


a beautiful 


Yes, soldiers, we grant you have courage, 
You’ve oft proven that in this war— 

But have you gone up against ladies 
For the very last steak in the store? 


Guess He Didn’t—Mr.—‘Sure I put the 
cat out—don’t I always?” 
Mrs.—“I don’t believe it.” 
Mr.—“Well, if you don’t believe me, get up 
and put her out yourself.” 


Fooled Himself—Yanx—“What ails that 
French soldier, Sarge?” 

SarceE—“They tell me he joined the African 
Legion to forget, and now he can’t remember 
what it was he wanted to forget.” 
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HERE are over 6 million farm homes in our country 







. over 6 million breakfasts, dinners and suppers 
to cook and serve. Long hours and hard work call for 
good meat — and enough of it. 

This year — avoid waste. Preserve every pound. Don’t 
take chances on bone-taint, over-cured or under-cured 
spots. Cure the Morton Way. Pump with Tender- 
Quick around the bones — start the cure inside — then 


rub with Morton’s Sugar-Cure on the outside. It’s 

THEN... 

Rub with Morton's Sugar- 
Cure.This complete sugar 
curing saltstrikes in from 
the OUTSIDE — gives a 
thorough cure and rich 
wood-smoke flavor. Mor- 
ton's Tender-Quick and 
Sugar-Cure, used to- 


the safe, sure method of getting delicious hams and 
bacon. No loss — no waste — and the finest flavored, 
best-keeping meat you have ever had. 









FIRST... i | 

“ret ag gether, give results you 

: — ‘ve | et can get in no other way. 
enacr-ultl 







water to make a 
rich, fast-acting 
curing pickle, and pump 
this pickle into shoulders 
and hams along the bones. 
This starts the cure IN- 
S$!1DE—prevents bone-taint 
and under-cured spots. 














Morton's Home 





Curing-Book 

Over 100 pages, 200 pictures on 
how to butcher ond cure, 
\10 cents in coin today. 


Deticious Sausage... 
tn Morion’s Sauscge Season. 
ing salt, peppers, sage ond 
spices afte blended, ready 
to use. Mix with the meat 
ond grind, 



















In the early days of the war 
when Allied supply lines were still uncertain... 
a stirring pledge came back from the fighting 
forces: "Give us the tools and wewill finish the job.” 


‘ 


Food and eguipment from American farms 
and factories are now flowing steadily to every 
front. But to continue winning battles, cam- 
paigns...and eventually the war... the boys mak- 
ing good //iir pledge must have more, more 
and still MORE of everything. If there must 


be shortages anywhere, let them be here at home 


— never in the battle lines. 


[he gigantic task of stocking supply lines 
has brought two-fold responsibility to us at Allis- 
Chalmers. We have built — and will continue to 
build — every single farm tractor, harvester, im- 
plement and repair part permitted by our allot- 
ments. In addition to producing standard war 
materials, we have developed special new war 
machines and are building them in volume. Our 
monthly war production alone multiplies by sev- 
eral times our highest peacetime record. This we 
say not in a boastful way but as ovr pledge to the 


boys who must have both food and bullets to win. 


Our war leaders tell us that 1944 must be 
this country’s greatest food production year of all 
time. That can be accomplished only 
by bringing every usable farm ma- 
chine into top working condition. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is pre- 
pared to help you now! See him 


right away... . Let’s finish the job! 


2 Ai rhe 
i th )" bi ; Ly Eh 


TRACTOR DIVISION=—=MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


AFTER THE WAR.. j - 
When the last enemy lays down his i “\ A 
arms in unconditional surrender, we Gig 
will be ready for our regular peacetime ir 
assignment building the best and 


late stin farm equipment. 


fi 
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JOIN THE INVASION Kee BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 








